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q nye es Gare 


2H. P. 
Roto-Hoe 
only 


$134.00 


Attachments give year 


round usefulness... 


ROTO-HOE easily converts to do many 
other jobs for you—extend its usefulness to 
every month in the year, and thus save you 


more time and money. (See above) 
12° ‘TRIMMER-MULCHER. For close-up 
4 gs. $24. extra. 


i SNOW BLOWER. Rotary type; 
blows snow off to either side; clears 
16” swath; saves 75% of time and 
work. Only $38. extra. 


3.20” ROTO-CUTTER. This rotary lawn 
mower gives excellent lawn mainten- 
ance; cuts every grass blade or weed 
regardless of height. ROTO-CUTTER 
Attachment $40 


4, ROTO-HOE basic unit (detailed infor- 
mation above). Still selling at 1947 
price of only $134. complete.* 


5. PUMPING EASY ANYWHERE with this 
25 gal. per minute centrifugal pump 
mounted on Adapta-Tool Cart. For 
draining, pumping, irrigating. fire 
fighting. Supply your own pump or 
see your ROTO-HOE dealer. 


6.SPRAYING with this com- 
pressor and gun is easy 
and independent of electri- 
cal outlets! Gun and com- 
pressor complete only 
$55.75. (Adapta-Tool Cart 
for attaching many other 


i —— If your dealer does not handle ROTO-HOE, 
write us for nearest dealer’s name. FREE 
— color catalog tells more information. Ask 


*Slightly higher on West Coast. 


Box 2 


Your ROTO-HOE dealer will be glad to 3 
show you how ROTO-HOE can help YOU. : 


dealer or write us for it today. 


Newbury, Ohio 


ening SO EASY! 


Here’s the Complete High Quality Garden Tool—at a price 
you can afford! It Tills, Cultivates, Aerates, Composts— 
and furnishes ample portable power for many other jobs. 
The powerful Lauson 2 h.p. gasoline motor drives 15 
hardened teeth at high speed, thoroughly mixing soil up to 
6” depth. 


From STRAWBERRIES to ROTO-HOES 


We started building ROTO-HOES in 1936—as a solution 
to a terrific weed problem in a planting of 5000 straw- 
berries we had made. Our idea was to make a machine 
which would chop up the weeds at the same time as it 
cultivated the relatively narrow space between the rows. 
We put the wheels behind because that made it so much 
easier to lift the rotors in order to miss those plants that 
were a little outside the rows. The experiment was so 
successful that (after we had made enough models to get 
all the ‘‘bugs” out) we decided there were plenty of other 
American gardeners who would like to simplify their gar- 
dening too—and we started manufacturing ROTO-HOE 
for sale in 1947. These machines have proven so successful 
that we have had difficulty in filling orders fast enough to 
meet the demand. 


ROTO-HOE USERS HIGHLY PLEASED 


Meanwhile thousands of users have told us how well 
pleased they are with ROTO-HOE; and our dealers tell us 
they have never had so many enthusiastic users for any 
other machine they have ever sold. We believe it will pay 
you to investigate ROTO-HOE, too. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
or send us a postcard 


for 
Té oda ay 
sk 


jot 
“pen 


ROTO-HOE & SPRAYER CO. 
Box 2...Newbury, Ohio 


Please send me your NEW 
Illustrated Folder and in- 
formation on Roto-Hoe 
and attachments . . . with- 


out obligation. 


Zone 


222224400 


. 
\ 
\ 
| \ 
. 
4c 
\ 
at 
| 
Street or RD yyy... . 


suf with Everything You Grow! 


: : This simple, easy way can turn your garden like magic from 
30 in. only average the in the A few 
testing your soil, does more than all the tender care, the finest 
plants, seeds and bulbs. In Organic Gardening this is especially 
important, to prevent losing or locking up valuable nitrogen 
and potash in the soil. 


I Takes the Guesswork No Knowledge of 
Out of Gardening Chemistry Needed 


You learn from the soil ee Easy as reading a thermome- 
which plant foods are needed ter! First aid to beginners, the 
and exactly how much for each organic gardener’s guide to bet- 


plot—to get jumbo vegetables, 


vitamins; the biggest, most beau- will be accurate and reliable. 
tiful flowers you ever saw. Even __ Everything you need to test for 
your lawn will be a rich, lush, nitrogen, rock phosphate, pot- 


velvety green all season. Tells | sh, and lime (pH). Takes less 
whether lime is needed and how than 10 minutes, costs less than 
much to use. 10c per test. 


a. HORTICULTURAL KIT—The Organic Gardener’s Favorite 


For those whose garden is their hobby, this handsome Kit comes in a 
rugged steel chest which will give you a lifetime of service. Equipped with a 
carrying handle, weighs only 9 Ibs., you can take it to any part of your gar- 


oO den. Full instructions and charts for 225 different flowers, vegetables, fruit, 

A) ¢ etc. A “must” for good organic gardeners, it’s much more valuable than all 
% your gardening tools put together. Better gardeners everywhere use it. Simple 
~ A directions, Complete with everything you need for 150 tests. Also depended on 


by florists and nurseries. You'll be proud to show it to your friends—you’ll 
Jumbo Tomatoes use it all your life. Order now, low priced at only $14.95! 
POPULAR GARDEN KIT 


Designed for the small garden, complete in every way. 
Makes the same easy, accurate tests. Handsome case 
with clear lucite cover. Simple directions, charts for 125 
different kinds of plants. Makes 50 tests. Only $5.89! 

SUPER deLUXE KIT 


For those who want the best! The last word in Soil 
Test Kits, in streamline welded steel chest with luggage 
type handle. 12 times as much testing solution, more and 
larger equipment. Most economical to use. Only $29.95! 


FREE TRIAL! Send No Money—Order today, C.0.D. 

plus postage or send check, we'll pre- 
pay, saving you 50c to $2.93 postal charges. If not de- 
lighted, return and get your money back! 


Over 300,000 Sudbury 
Soil Test Kits Now in Use 


ORDER BLANK 


® Sudbury Laboratory, Box 546, South Sudbury, Mass. 
Send me the Sudbury Soil Test Kits marked below: 
baskeaba Horticultural Kits @ $14.95 ea. 
Popular Garden Kits @ $5.89 ea. 
bomueun” Super deLuxe Kits @ $29.95 ea. 


( I'll use Easy-Payment Plan—pay mailman $4.95 down 8 
plus postage; be 2 a payments for the Horti- 
cultural Kit of $5.50 each, or 4 monthly Dayments « 
for Super deLuxe Kit of $6.75 each. 


An Ideal Gift for Birthdays, Anniversaries, Etc. 


Better Garden Guarantee 
You can’t lose—even next fall if you haven't 
had a better garden and are not delighted with 
your Kit, return it for a FULL refund! 


Money-Back Guarantee! 


If you wish, you Enclosed is § 

of the larger sizes on our Easy-Payment [| se 

Plan, as shown in the coupon. Send postpaid. 

Send C.0.D. § 

Sudbury Laboratory, Box 546, South Sudbury, Mass. = Zonc... State....] plus postage. 
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NEXT MONTH 


West Coast Organiculture focuses urgent attention on the problems of 


the Southwest's soils and climates. 


Pest Control by Biologic Methods 


emphasizes the advantages of combatting insects the natural way. 

Lawn by Any Other Name points out the surprising success via organic 
care of a most suitable substitute for lawn grass. Bees for Dual Profit 
demonstrates the ease and multiple dividends of amateur beekeeping. 
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Greatest Little Power Tool Ever Made for 
Home Gardening —Tilling —Cultivating! 


Universal 
Non-Winding Tines! 


or 20" 
wv 


M-E’s new MUSTANG tills 
or cultivates to the depth you 
desire... walks smoothly and 
easily down the rows. And it 
turns on a dime—gets in any- 
where! 


M-E Makes a Complete Line of 
Rotary Tillers for Every Need! 
Famous B Models are acclaim- 
ed the finest from coast to 
coast—feature variable wheel 
and rotor speeds for control- 
led soil aggregation, have 
wide choice of year ‘round 
attachments. 


p See this Sensational New 
Rotary Tiller at Your Dealer Now! 


Small in size and price, but MAN! what a job 

it does! Tills, cultivates, weeds, mulches—and a 
dream to handle even in small plots, corners, 
close to shrubs! And M-E’s famous power and 
performance is built right in: full 2144 HP 
4-cycle air-cooled engine... universal non-winding, 
self-sharpening tines that are guaranteed 

against breakage... year ‘round attachments 
available soon. Ask your M-E Dealer about the 
great new MUSTANG and the complete line 

of famous M-E ROTARY TILLERS now! 


FREE BOOKLET! Fully illustrated, tells story 
of Rotary Tillage, shows complete M-E line. 


Ask your M-E Dealer or write 
M-E, 311 Marion St., South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Guard Against Colds... 
Other Winter Ailments! 
Build Resistance With 


ELEVITES 


New eee Complete eee All-Natural 
Vitamin - Mineral Supplement! 


Your best protection 
against ills that accom- 
pany winter’s wind, rain, 
snow is an ample daily 
supply of body-building 
minerals and vitamins. 
Prevent deficiencies that 
may make you suscepti- 
ble to sickness... use 
properly balanced ELE- 
VITES. One tablet per 
meal provides an ample 
supply of necessary vita- 
mins and minerals. 


One Tablet Per Meal Provides 
The Following Percentages of the 
Minimum Daily Requirements: 


* Natural Vitamin A ........ 125% 
* Natural Vitamin D ........ 150% 
* Natural Vitamin B] ....... 100% 
* Natural Vitamin B2 ....... 100% 
* Natural lodine ........... 100% 
100% 
* Natural VitaminC ......... 32% 
* Natural Calcium .......... 30% 
* Natural Phosphorus ........ 13% 


Plus these important factors: 


NATURAL VITAMINS: Niacin, Pantothenic Acid, 
Vitamin B-6, Vitamin B-12, Vitamin E, Biotin, Inositol, 
Choline, Para-Amino-Benzoic Acid. 


TRACE MINERALS: and other factors natural to Rose 
Hips, Liver, Yeast and Bone Meal...the leading 
natural food supplements! 


Why take ten to a dozen tablets daily when 
ELEVITES gives you those important vita- 
mins and minerals your body so urgently 
requires ...and you take only one Elevites 
tablet per meal. Order yours—today! 


100 tablets $3.75; 500—$16; 1000—$28 


Postage Prepaid—Satisf. Guaranteed 
Discount to Profession and Health Food Stores 


HEALTH FOOD DEPARTMENT 
Dept. 718-P 


Woodmere, New York 


Milk-Fed Plants 


We have received a few inquiries 
regarding research work supposedly 
done at this institution in connection 
with the use of skim milk. I am afraid 
you are in error in that the University 
of Minnesota has not been interested 
in any such work. I believe that the 
work you refer to was conducted at 
Montana. 

I would appreciate your correcting 
this error in the next issue of your 
magazine. 

R. E. Widmer 

Instructor of Horticulture 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


The reference to the University of 
Minnesota doing experimental work 
on skim milk was included in an 
article entitled Milk-Fed Plants which 
appeared in our Nov., 1952, issue, and 
was reprinted from The Montana 
Stockman & Farmer, to which publica- 
tion credit was inadvertently omitted 
for permission to reprint.—Ed. 


They Use Everything 
The King family have a thriving 
rabbit business. They feed their rab- 
bits a complete ration in pellet form. 


THE COVER 


“Tranquility” brings us once more the 
penetrating simplicity of the work of Joseph 
Low, whose artistic efforts with magazines 
are deservedly well-known. Mr. Low’s por- 
trayals are a subtle joining of traditional 
and modern styles; for while there are 
easily-seen influences of early wooden 
block-prints, there persists, as in this en- 
chanting garden, the delightful quality of 
timelessness. 
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Mineral Growing Power 


From A Prehistoric Era 


ORGA-MIN 


(South Texas Discovery) 


Here’s a mineral-rich soil conditioner mined from 
natural deposits millions of years old—contains 
30 to 35% organic matter...61 to 66% minerals 
and trace elements. 


Formed in an ancient lake bed during the Eocene 
Age, when the country was covered with lush 
green vegetation and climate was _ very humid. 
Masses of marine life and 
rotted and decayed to form a compost in nature’s 
own style. Minerals from upper and lower stratas 
permeated the decaying matter...nature’s way 
of fortifying her compost with additional minerals! 


During the time span from Eocene Age to present, 
change in climate and topography turned this 
lowland swamp and jungle into a rock-covered, 
semi-arid area. Nature then kept minerals from 
leachi ut, t d her compost by covering it 
with aa over-burden of solid sandstone! 


Today we are taking these mineral rich deposits, 
mixing and processing the matter with certain 
mineral stratas in the Proper ratio to give you 
high quality, growth lati soil-improving 
ORGA-MIN. 


TEST THE GROWING POWER OF 
ORGA-MIN IN YOUR SOIL 


Nursery and green house men, 
deners like yourself ...have tested ORGA-MIN. 
They’ve found it supplies extra growing punch. 
B - we want you to your own testing 
specialist. That’s why we are king this sp 
introductory offer: 


5 LBS. OR ORGA-MIN FOR $1.00! 
($1.50 West of Mississippi) 


HERE’S HOW YOU CAN BE YOUR OWN SOIL 
SPECIALIST: Take some of the soil from the 
plot you'll be planting this spring... mix it with 
ORCA-MIN from the special 5-lb. bag... pot it 
and start a house plant. Do the same thing in 
another pot—BUT...DON’T ADD ORCA-MIN. 
Then keep a ~ check on both pots... watch 
the plants d oe e the results. 


This is your way of keeping ‘‘round-the-calendar” 
contact with your garden...it’s your way of 
testing a new soil conditioner to find out what 
it will do on your organic garden. Become your 
own soil expert now...eliminate the “chance” 
factor from your = out and mail 
the coupon below... today 


Attention dealers, openings available in a number of territories. 
Write today for information on our attractive dealer setup. 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY 


January, 1953 


ORGA-MIN DISTRIBUTING CO., INC. 0OG-1 
1227 Manor Ave., S. W., Canton 8, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| the special 5-Ib. bag of ORGA-MIN postpaid. 
| (add 50¢ West of Mississippi) 

| oO Send price list for 100-Ib. bags or larger quan- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 


| 
| 
| 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send me | 
| 
| 
tities. | 

| 
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TREES a year! 


Musser’s Tremendous Volume 
Insures Best Values 


Every year we start over 20 Million more new 
trees. YOU will benefit when you buy MUSSER 
Quality Trees—trees that are grown under care- 
fully controlled nursery conditions, em specially 
selected seed. Trees have the EXTRA 

START that insures better health nd growth— 
more for your money. 


Fred Musser Compares Trees 


Above you see Fred Musser comparing one of his 
seedlings (at right) with an ordinary seedling of 
same age and variety. This is conclusive evidence 
of the sturdiness and better root development 
characteristic of all MUSSER trees. 


SPRING '53 SPECIALS 
25 Evergreens $5. 


trees, 6” to 16” tall. 5 each: Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Norway Spruce, Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Doyglas Fir. 


Colorado ; ex- 
5 Blue Spruce $3.50. Selerado:ex. 
transplants, 8 to {4 inches tall. Blue-green 
to marvelous blue color; — sturdy: 
handsome specimens or hedge 


10 Rhododendron $4, 2” to 


* single de 
to lightly branched. Fine young Siante— 
will grow bushy. Maximum—excellent or- 
namental, large clusters of gorgeous flowers, 
shaded white to shell pink. Prefers partial 
shade. Gives natural ‘‘woodsy”’ effect. 


Foundation Planting Special 
10 5 Pfitzer Juniper, Blue sreen. 


grow- 


3 to 5 year 
healthy selected 


ing spreader for sunny spots. Branch- 
TREES ed twice—transplants, 10” to 15” tall. 
Upri 
for |5 Japanese Yew. Pr faci 
$ 50 cone shape, ~~ rich green foli 
15: Hardy sun or shade. Branched twice 
—transplants. 15” to 18” tall. 
Above offers postpaid at planting time. 
FREE CATALOG of Fruit, Shade 
Nut Trees; and v 
request. 


All rabbits are elevated on wire and 
the does are given wheat straw for 
nesting material. The young reach 
frying size in about eight weeks, dress 
off about half, and the pelts are sold 
for 50 cents a pound. 

Into a tightly constructed wooden 
box are deposited all rabbit manure, 
offal nest debris, dead rabbits, and any 
table scraps available. An activating 
compound is mixed into this and the 
entire contents are composted forty 
days. The resulting material is dark 
brown, crumbly and moist, but not 
wet. After the material is thoroughly 
dried it is ground to a fine powder 
with a large meat grinder. The re- 
sultant organic fertilizer has proved 
rich in nitrogen, phosphate, potash, 
and trace elements. 

The first 700 pounds of this organic 
fertilizer were used on a small patch 
of scraggly strawberries growing in 
tall grass. No burning was noticed; 
color and vigor improved; grasshop- 
pers and other pests no longer bother- 
ed the plants, and they immediately 
began to produce. 

The Kings had this material which 
was made up entirely of waste, such 
as most people burn or destroy in 
some other manner; therefore they 
used it quite freely when they first 
started making it. They planted a 
lawn in September, first raking a gen- 
erous amount of compost into the sur- 
face. The results were remarkable. 

Mrs. Lois H. Strohm 
Denver 9, Colorado 


Hastening Leaf Decomposition 

I wish to say a few words about the 
slow decomposition of leaves in this 
dry Coast Range country where in the 
valleys and plains there is no snow, 
and where the annual rainfall is far 
below that in the East or Middle 
West. Those persons who prefer the 
quick disposal of leaves by burning 
would not be likely to experiment 
with a compost bin. If there is some 
simpler method of hastening their de- 
composition, I wish you would make 
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MUSSER FORESTS. ine 
Box I-A INDIANA, PA. 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS IN AN 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN PLEASURE THE GARDENER CAN MAKE 


Ezyrected Greenhouses, ideal for back yard 
gardeners, are attractive, economical and easy 
to erect. Variety of types to fit your space. 
Shipped ready to assemble on your foundation, 
including glass, in sections of durable redwood 
and aluminum—NO RUST, NO ROT! Only Ezy- 
rected Greenhouses give you all these outstand- 
ing features: 


* Space-saving sliding doors 

* Dry Glazing—no putty or caulking 

* High vertical slidewalls 

* High sidewall and roof ventilation 

* No cutting or drilling 

* Special designs for special 
greenhouses 

* Made any length 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON REQUEST ont 


TEXAS GREENHOUSE COMPANY 


1506 West Rosedale Fort Worth, Texas 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION 
TO "BETTER BERRIES" PLUS 
Big 1953 Illustrated Catalog 


Every Berry Grower needs these two important publications! Send 
now (a post card will do) for our 44 page illustrated Catalog and a 
FREE SUBSCRIPTION to BETTER BERRIES. Better Berries 
is devoted to Better Berry Culture, containing timely hints and tips 
for raising all kinds of berries. 


BLUEBERRIES 


Fruit Trees Apple, Peach, Pear, 


| in all the popular 

varieties that produce luscious fruit and 

—— your property. Also dwarf Apple 
ear. 


Nut Trees tawn should 


have a nut tree, ex- 
| cellent for beauty and shade. Enjoy large 
luscious healthful nuts. 


Evergreens rite 
suitable for decoration Ys group plantings. 
All listed in New ’53 Catalog. 


January, 1953 


GRAPES @ RASPBERRIES @ ASPARAGUS 


All the leading varieties for producing large lus- 
cious berries for pleasure or profit. Strong healthy 
plants... the best quality available. You can buy 
with confidence from Rayner Brothers... for over 
26 years our plants have been noted for their sturdy 
growth and production! 


SALISBURY 91, MARYLAND 
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Plant 


CONFIDENCE 


with confidence 


CONFIDENCE is the superb new Star Rose 
by the creator of Peace, a big fragrant HT 
in pastel peach tones, an “award winner’ 


already. 


$2 ea., 3 for $5.25 ppd. 


Confidence, Peace, other favorites including 
CHRYSLER IMPERIAL (the newest All-Amer- 
ica) are shown in color in our 


FREE CATALOG 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


Introductory Offer 


3 FAMOUS VARIETIES $3 OFFER 290B. 


Pink Radiance, Red Radiance, Soeur 
Therese, yellow. A $4.50 value. 


Star ¥ Roses 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
56th year West Grove 290, Pa. 


“EVERBEARER 


YOU'VE READ ABOUT! 
Honey-sweet LIKE WAYZATA! 
Enormous crops, Giant 
Fruits and Plants of 
JUNEBEARERS! 
FIRM, DEEP-RED FLESH! 


BEST OF ALL 


15,000 QTS. PER ACRE! 


This Everbearer X Junebearer cross 
combines the luscious dessert quality 
and honey-sweetness of Wayzata 
with enormous yields, vigor and 
abundant runners of Fairfax. Extra- 
large, deep-red berries on biggest 
plants we ever saw! Best for home or 
market, Catalog tells all! Write! 


it known. If in some yards there is 
really an excessive amount of leaves, 
it does seem as though some rancher 
should be able to call for them. 
Emilie G. McLaughlin 
Calistoga, California 


Spanish Moss 
Dear Sirs: 

In reference to Spanish Moss, my 
limited experience with it may be of 
some interest to your readers. 

When I became interested in gar- 
dening a few years ago I located in 
an area which had a great abundance 
of moss, and I thought it might be of 
value in mulching. After trials I 
found that it had only a limited value, 
and could not replace the more valu- 
able materials, such as leaves and saw- 
dust. In its favor is the fact that it 
will form a good covering without 
packing excessively, and will prevent 
the growth of weeds. It will apparent- 
ly conserve moisture also. 

On the other hand the nutrient 
value is small when compared to the 
bulk of the moss. The bark or thin 
coating of the fiber is undoubtedly an 
excellent manure, but the amount is 
small in proportion to the inert fiber. 
Further, this mulch does not decom- 
pose and it must be removed for cul- 
tivation. Unlike leaves and straw, the 
plants will not grow through it. I can 
see that it would be of value to shade 
the soil and conserve moisture in loca- 
tions where the soil is not cultivated. 
Because of its durability I thought 
it might be used around fruit trees, 
but the disadvantage here is the in- 
ability to use a mowing machine 
around it, or where it scatters. This 
material will clog any type of mowing 


Nut and Shade Trees, Grape Vines, 
i=! Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens. Over 
80 years through four generations 
growing and selling service to planters 
guarantees satisfaction. New Free 
60 page catalog illustrates, describes 
complete nursery line. Write 


ay. 
Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Box _E-13, Princess Anne. Md. 


EE! 
renee FARMER SEED & NURSERY 
CATALOG 39 N. 13th, Faribault, Minn. 
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machine, as I have found out many 
times. 

I am sending you two samples of 
Spanish Moss under separate cover. 
The dark fiber is from a pile of moss 
I have had exposed to the weather for 
approximately two years. As you can 
see the fiber is tough with no deterio- 
ration whatever. The brown sample 
is in the growing stage and was re- 
moved directly from the oak tree. 
When exposed to the sun and water 
applied, the bark or thin coating will 
shed. This is the process used in con- 
ditioning the moss for use in uphols- 
tering, etc. This coating, I understand, 
is the product used in making com- 
post, and undoubtedly is of great 
value. 

Incidentally, an interesting phase of 
the utilization of moss is the fact that 
cattle will eat it. I am making use of 
it in converting it into manure. Sur- 
prisingly the fiber is completely digest- 
ed by livestock, giving us a product 
that has no equal. 

S. R. Henry, M.D. 
Crowley, La. 


We selected the above letter from all 
those received in response to our an- 
nouncement as covering the subject of 
Spanish moss most thoroughly.—Ed. 


Good Idea For Filing Information 


To assist us in compiling complete 
data on all phases of organiculture, 
and to get the fullest usefulness from 
our subscription, we have devised a 
card file, condensing articles small 
enough to fit on cards when possible, 
or listing page, month, etc., where 
articles are a page or more long. 

Mrs. W. E. Chitty 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


New Interlaken SEEDLESS. Better than 
California. Deliciously sweet, fine flavored. 
a seediess. Very early. Ripens Aug. 15. 
N. Exp. Sta. origin. Full details in MIL: 
NER’ s tree catalog. Also nuts, fruits, roses. 


Guaranteed 
MILLER NURSERIES 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
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Beautiful Flowers, even where 


other kinds have failed for years 


ENTIRELY A new sensation with so much 
NEW vigor the plants bloom weeks 
earlier—escaping plant diseases. 
STYLE Big double flowers 3 to4 in. across 
—crimson, rose, pink, blue, violet, purple, white, 
mixed. Plants are very erect, base-branching, 
with extra strong stems 20 in. tall. Burpeeana 
Early Asters were created on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms after years of research, so everyone 
may now enjoy this favorite American flower. 


ORDER TODAY—Special, 60 Seeds 10c 
paid. Foralarger planting, Pkt. (150seeds) 
1/16 Ounce $1—send cash at our risk. 

Big 1953 Burpee Seed Catalog FREE 

ee lovely new colors in Burpee Zinnias 

many more new and better flowers created 

by Burpee, also Burpee Hybrid Vegetables. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 437 Burpee B 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, C. Calif 


Grow Big, Delicious Fruit On Stark 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Turn a corner of your back yard into a beauti- 
ful, profitable home orchard. Exclusive vari- 
eties U.S. Patent Process Stark “‘Dwarf”’ 
fruit trees need amazingly little space . 

yet produce abundant extra large, extra 
delicious fruit to eat, preserve, ‘freeze, 
ean. Cut food bills! Boost property value, 


FRE Giant New 1953 STARK BRO’S 


puoro CATALOG 


Packed with exciting news about beau- 
} tiful, hardy Dwarf and Standard Ex- 
 clusive U.S. Patent and Trade Marked 
Varieties of fruit YOU can grow. Big 
section on Shrubs, Roses, Shade Trees 
to Landscape your home. SEND NO MONEY—Mail today! 


STARK 5RO’s NursERIES 


AMERICA’S OLDEST & LARGEST 
Dept. 3013 LOUISIANA, MISSOURI 


FERRIS 


84th ANNIVERSARY EDITION 
Our finest catalog and guide in 
84 years. 
colors, money saving offers on 
FERRIS Northern Grown EVER- 
GREENS, Shade Trees, Orna- 

Write—it’s FREE! 


Fruit Trees, Berry P 
EARL FERRIS NURSERY. Bridge St., Hampton.ta. 
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This Organic Gardening Bunk 


(Part I) 


Critics of the Organic Method have been long on 
words and volume—short on facts and investigation 


By J. I. RODALE 


OMETHING about us organicul- 

turists must be annoying the 
chemical people, for they have sud- 
denly drawn up heavy artillery and 
begun to pelt us with a vicious bar- 
rage, with murderous intent. Up to 
this point it had been a vague, cold 
war, with an isolated burst, here or 
there, but now they are really fight- 
ing, and using any kind of ammuni- 
tion on which they can lay their hands 
—anything which will go off with a 
loud bang. It is a war which must 
have been planned in the offices of a 
large firm of public relations counsel. 
It shows all the ear-marks of it. It was 
a well-laid, rolling barrage, popping 
off in different agricultural publica- 
tions methodically from month to 
month, appearing in such places as 
The Country Gentleman, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Better Crops with 
Plant Food, The Rural New Yorker, 
The Montana Farmer-Stockman, The 
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Northwestern Miller and a host of 
others, with hundreds of newspapers 
yapping at their heels. 

The first shot was hurled in the 
September, 1951 issue of The Country 
Gentleman, by Dr. R. I. Throck- 
morton, dean of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. In an article en- 
titled “The Organic Farming Myth,” 
Throckmorton disported himself in 
boldly disrespectful and highly un- 
scientific fashion. 

When the article appeared, gloom 
enveloped the heart of every organic- 
ally-minded person. But soon the air 
cleared. Our heads, it seemed, were 
bloody, but unbowed. Thousands of 
letters poured in upon us expressing 
encouragement and castigating The 
Country Gentleman. We took heart 
in realizing that the organic move- 
ment had become important enough 
to deserve the attention of big-time 
publications, even though they 
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thought nothing of degrading them- 
selves by making use of the most dis- 
reputable kind of journalism. 

One must see The Country Gentle- 
man’s article, with its artistic and 
rhetorical embellishments, to appre- 
ciate the vulgar level attained in its 
conception and execution. At the 
top of the first page is a cartoon of 
a circus barker attempting to lure a 
group of persons. Behind him is a 
sign which flamboyantly advertises a 

“Super-organic sideshow. See our 
ultra-colossal pile of compost,” it 
shrieks. Then there is a picture of 
two earthworms eyeing each other 
wistfully and under them is the 
legend, “Note our healthy, happy 
earthworms. Try our miracle mix- 
ture, guaranteed non-scientific.” 

I can just picture the unholy glee of 
the editors of The Country Gentle- 
man as they gloated and chuckled. 


“This will settle the hash of those 
blank, blank organiculturists,” they 
must have scoffed irreligiously be- 
tween chuckles as they gazed from 
their windows which look out upon 
Independence Square in Philadelphia. 

Shades of Benjamin Franklin and 
brotherly love! But their ill-conceived 
glee was short-lived. Their shot rico- 
cheted. I understand that Throck- 
morton’s article brought the second 
largest reader response of all articles 
ever published in The Country 
Gentleman, and a considerable num- 
ber of the writers asked that their sub- 
scriptions be canceled. We asked per- 
mission to reply but all The Country 
Gentleman would permit was a four 
hundred word statement to go in the 
readers’ column. We could not say 
much in four hundred words. 

But what Throckmorton said should 
go down in history as a piece of 
curiosa, to be collected by those who 
specialize in such things, for probably 
never again will a dean of a university 
produce such a deliciously grotesque 
piece of pseudo-reasoning. It deserves 
to be immortalized. 
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Throckmorton begins his article by 
saying, “In recent years there has 
grown up in this country a cult of 
misguided people who call themselves 
‘organic farmers,’ and who would—if 
they could—destroy the chemical fer- 
tilizer industry on which so much of 
our agriculture depends. 

“These so-called organic farmers 
preach a strange two-pronged doctrine 
compounded mainly of pure super- 
stition and myth, with just enough 
half-truth, pseudo-science and emotion 
thrown in to make their statements 
sound plausible to the uninformed.” 

When one runs out of arguments 
one begins to resort to name-calling. 
Throckmorton refers to us as “a cult 
of misguided people,” and later as 
“apostles of the organic creed,” which 
are mild compared to the picturesque 
designations and epithets which other 
agricultural writers have bestowed 
upon us. We have been referred to 
as organic cranks, manure farming 
faddists, the muck and mystery school, 
the muck and magic school, and 
apostles of dung who indulge in the 
hocus pocus of the cult. It has been 
charged that our claims have a patent 
medicine look and that our movement 
is made up of the gullible segment of 
the population. 

Under the date of January 15, 1950, 
a writer in the Chicago Daily News 
referred to us as the “Agricultural 
Screwballs of the 20th Century,” and 
when he saw it, one of our subscribers, 
H. I. Loomis of Antioch, Illinois, 
wrote us as follows: “Please find en- 
closed our. check for $7.00 to renew 
our subscription to Organic Garden- 
ing for another three years, which also 
insures our membership to The Agri- 
cultural Screwballs of the 20th Cen- 
tury as noted in the enclosed clip- 
ping.” 

Well! Sticks and stones may break 
our bones, but names will never harm 
us. Names do not add anything to 
the sum total of evidence, either way. 

(Continued on page 49) 


Garden of Two Worlds 


An enchanting chronicle of gardening success 
through the combined culture of East and West 


By JULIE BEDIER (N. Y.) 


R. OKA, an old Japanese gar- 
dener, was employed by a large 
institution to take over its scraggly 
grounds, overrun with wild blackberry 
and sumac. Behind his sun-browned 
face and ready smile there rested a 
deposit of know-how, neatly filed 
away, that had been handed down 
through generations of gardening an- 
cestors. Even now, Mr. Oka’s son, 
when not in college, stands daily at 
his father’s side, learning those price- 
less little tricks that make the differ- 
ence between mediocrity and fine 
craftsmanship. Together they work- 
ed away, father and son, with an oc- 
casional hired helper, and piece by 
piece, one area after another, the un- 
groomed grounds began to come to 
order. The transformation took place 
within a two year period. Gradually, 
paved terraces and sweeps of velvet 
lawn came into being, set jewel-like 
with several exquisite rock gardens. 
Beautiful to the eye, restful and satis- 
fying to the sense of balance, these 
little gardens were attractive not only 
during Spring’s burst of floral display, 
but all the year ’round. Particularly 
in winter do Mr. Oka’s rock gardens 
enchant the thoughtful visitor, for 
the rocks and wide sweeping spaces, 
little tufts of evergreen and occasional 
gnarled trees, are arranged just right 
to be striking under snow. 
In Japan, the farmers and garden- 
ers have always known the wise ways 
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of compost and mulches and have re- 
turned all possible organic matter to 
the soil. With eighty per cent of the 
rocky little islands standing on end 
in peaks, cliffs and volcanoes, how else- 
would the dense population have 
been able to eat, and to raise genera- 
tions of sturdy children? 

Compost heaps grew huge and dark 
brown under the old gardener’s skill- 
ful construction. Weeds and tall grass 
(plentiful on the estate) and manure 
from a near-by chicken farm were 
combined with other ingredients 
strictly according to the organic for- 
mula. During the weeks while the 
compost was “cooking,” the grounds 
were being cleared and leveled, read- 
ied for the transformation to come. 

This is the story of one of Mr. Oka’s 
rock gardens, which he called a “gar- 
den of two worlds,” a combination of 
East and West, of the age-old Orient 
and the best of European and Amer- 
ican gardening art. 

To begin with, the institution 
where Mr. Oka worked was the happy 
possessor of a Japanese stone lantern, 
donated years before by a benefactor, 
but long since left standing bleakly at 
a crazy angle in a backyard lawn. The 
spot chosen for the “garden of two 
worlds” was at the front entrance to 
the house, a circle of sunbaked grass 
surrounded by a paved driveway. It 
was flat, with a slight slope, and had 
been an unattractive greeting to visi- 
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tors for years. No one thought, as Mr. 
Oka studied this unpromising material 
and drew plans on a piece of paper, 
that he could make a success of it; 
but he had a wise and knowing look 
as he removed the mangy grass and 
loosened up the harsh clay beneath. 
Wheelbarrow loads of compost were 
then incorporated into the soil, and 
the whole firmed, leveled, and shaped 
tidily within the perimeter of the 
paved road. There was no need to go 
far away for rocks, as the estate was 
filled with them. Soon he and his 
helpers had a few interesting boulders 
in place—not merely lying around on 
top, but settled deeply in the soil, 
with parts exposed like natural out- 
croppings. These rocks were placed in 
clusters, so to speak; some on the edge, 
others within the circle, but grouped 
naturally with plenty of level soil be- 
tween. The circle was definitely not 
cluttered up. 


Then Mr. Oka and several helpers, 
with much grunting and wiping of 
sweaty brows, creaking and hauling 
of pulleys, backing in and out of the 
truck and shouting of directions, 
brought the Japanese stone lantern 
from its neglected stance in the back 
yard and set it in place, on a rock 
foundation, firmly, and exactly per- 
pendicular to the earth on which it 
rested. It was not placed in the center 
of the circle, but slightly to one side, 
near a cluster of projecting rocks. 
Stone lantern and rocks were all of 
warm grey granite, and already looked 
as if they had grown there, or had 
been created in its place at the begin- 
ning of the world. If the stone lantern 
had not been available, he would have 
used a bird bath, a sundial, or even a 
tall boulder. The little slope of the 
area was not leveled off but was allow- 
ed to remain and made useful. The 
lantern and most of the rocks were 
placed on the lower half of the circle. 

So far, the garden was Oriental in 
appearance. Now Mr. Oka set out to 
add the western influence. Straight 
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through the little circle, from side to ul 
side he laid a walk of flat, irregular- 
shaped stones of the type called “crazy 
paving” and used much in Dutch and 
English gardens. The stones were set 
an inch or two apart. The walk point- 
ed straight to the front door of the 
house. There it was, beckoning to all 
comers, saying, “Come in, friend, and 
rest awhile.” To one side of the walk 
—the higher side—were one or two 
man-made outcroppings of granite; on 


(Continued on page 54) 


This organically revitalized garden suggests 

an artful joining of the cultivating techniques 

of Asia and the West, bringing an exquisite 
triumph of alluring tranquility. 


Photo: Bob Ferguson 
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Dr. Tarjan is Assistant Research Professor 
of Plant Pathology, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston. 


Nematodes 
and ‘Their 
Effects on Plants 


By A. C. TARJAN (R. I.) 


N a world where numerous organ- 
isms are competing constantly with 
each other for life, we humans usually 
are acquainted with only those organ- 
isms which have a direct bearing on 
us or our way of life. Invariably we 
have a better knowledge of plants and 
animals that are capable of being ob- 
served by the naked eye. During the 
last two centuries, however, consider- 
able interest has been shown concern- 
ing microscopic organisms such as bac- 
teria, fungi, and smaller animals 


Fig. 2. Potato root section showing golden 
nematode attached. 
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Fig. 1. Root system of cantaloupe piant 
heavily infected with root-knot nematodes. 


which usually are visible only with 
the aid of microscopes. As more and 
more trained scientists conduct re- 
search with these microorganisms, we 
acquire additional information as to 
how and why they affect us and our 
possessions. One specialized group of 
microorganisms which play a very im- 
portant role in nature are nematodes 
or eelworms with which we may un- 
knowingly come into contact each day 
of our lives. 

Nematodes usually are quite mi- 


Fig. 3. The head end of a meadow or root- 
lesion nematode. 
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nute, being as small as 1 /125 of an inch 
in length but also measuring up to a 
yard long as in the case of certain ani- 
mal parasites. Although most abund- 
ant in tropical areas, they nevertheless 
occur in sizable numbers in all other 
parts of the world. 


The Plant-parasitic Nematodes 

Perhaps one of the most alarming 
facts about the many nematode species 
that attack plants is that they have 
been greatly underrated as to the 
amount of damage they cause. This 
is understandable since personnel 
trained in this highly specialized 
branch of plant pathology have been 
extremely few. Consequently plant 
diseases caused by nematodes have 
often been incorrectly diagnosed as 
being caused by other parasites or 
thought due to unfavorable growing 
conditions. More and more we are 
becoming aware that “winter injury” 
and “unfavorable soil conditions” are 
merely expressions of nematode in- 
jury. 

Among the more common of the 
nematodes attacking aerial parts of 
plants is the chrysanthemum leaf nem- 
atode. This eelworm causes dead 
wedge-shaped areas on the lower leaves 
of plants and is capable of completely 
defoliating plants if infection is severe 
enough. Other serious nematode pests 
of above-ground parts are the wheat 
nematode, which has been known to 


Fig. 4. Boxwood root section showing two 
meadow nematodes. 
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cause destruction of as much as 80 
per cent of a wheat crop, various bud 
nematodes which cause “blinding” 
and atypical growth of buds and 
shoots, and the bulb and stem nema- 
tode which is a serious parasite of 
commercial flower bulbs and other 
crop plants. 


The greater majority of plant-para- 
sitic nematodes are root parasites and 
do not cause specific symptoms of in- 
jury on above-ground parts of plants. 
These symptoms are usually an un- 
healthy condition in which plants 
grow poorly and frequently have a 
stunted appearance. On hot sum- 
mer days nematode-infected succulent 
plants tend to wilt more rapidly than 
healthy plants but usually recover 
when temperatures become cooler. 
Yellowing of foliage and “die-back” 
of branches or shoots may also be a 
common occurrence with such infec- 
tions. Since there are also a number 
of free-living, non-parasitic nematodes 
usually associated with root systems of 
many plants, the finding of a number 
of nematodes is not always an indica- 
tion that plants are suffering from 
nematode injury. Along the same lines, 
the presence of root-pathogenic nema- 
todes is not always an indication that 
plants are suffering solely from nema- 
tode injury since many other micro- 
organisms, especially root-pathogenic 
fungi, can cause serious root injury. 


Fig. 5. Boxwood root section to which spiral 
nematodes are attached. 
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This method, by which root-para- 
sitic nematodes cause injury, is not yet 
fully understood. These parasites al- 
most all contain a short spear in their 
head ends (Figure 3). This spear is 
inserted into root cells and the nema- 
todes feed on the contents of the cells. 
Although a relatively small number of 
nematodes feeding in this manner sel- 
dom cause much injury to the plant, 


Fig. 6. Constricting loops of a fungus which 
preys on nematodes. 

the plant soon suffers from the con- 

tinued feeding of increased numbers 

of them. 

Among the more common root- 
parasitic nematodes found in various 
soils are the root-knot nematodes 
which cause the formation of numer- 
ous galls or knots on roots of several 
different types of plants (Figure 1). 
The formation of these knots greatly 
hinders the production of a normal 
root system and plants become stunt- 
ed and grow unsatisfactorily, failing 
to set fruit or doing so poorly. These 
nematodes are found firmly embedded 
in root tissues and produce numerous 
eggs in small, yellowish egg masses 
which dot the surface of the galled 
root. 

The golden nematode of potatoes 
is assumed to occur only on Long 
Island, New York, in the United States 
(Figure 2). In parts of eastern Europe, 
it has reduced some potato crops dras- 
tically and is considered one of the 
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most destructive disease pests occur- 
ring in those regions. Fortunately, the 
quarantine restrictions which the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture placed on 
Long Island potatoes seem to have 
been effective in confining the further 
spread of this parasite in America. 
The infamous meadow or root-lesion 
nematodes (Figure 3) are recognized 
as virulent plant parasites in many 
parts of the world. These pests pene- 


Fig. 7. Special trapping nets formed by a 
fungus which feeds on nematodes. 
trate and induce rotting of feeding 
roots (Figure 4) so that the victimized 
plant is left with a greatly reduced 
root system. They apparently are well 
distributed in the United States and 
parts of Canada, having been found 
on a variety of woody and succulent 

crop plants. 

Whereas the root-knot nematodes, 
golden nematodes, and meadow nema- 
todes are normally found partially or 
completely contained in root tissue, 
there are a considerable number of 
other root-parasitic nematodes that 
are attached only superficially to roots 
on which they feed and are readily 
dislodged once the roots are disturbed. 
Among these are the dagger or needle 
nematodes which have been found in 
large numbers in the eastern United 
States and the spiral nematodes which 
are well distributed throughout the 
entire country (Figure 5). It is the 
opinion of this writer that a great deal 
of the decline of hardwoods and soft- 
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woods seen particularly in late sum- 
mer may be due to infections by these 
nematodes and related types. In the 
early part of the growing season when 
conditions are suitable for good plant 
growth and the numbers of these 
nematodes which overwintered in the 
soil are small, trees will grow satis- 
factorily and appear quite healthy. 
Once adverse conditions such as mid- 
and late-ssummer droughts occur and 
trees are supporting greatly increased 
populations of nematodes, symptoms 
of decline such as death of limbs, ab- 
normal coloration of foliage, and pre- 
mature leaf drop may appear. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 
fungi and insects can also cause iden- 
tical symptoms. 

A typical case of plant injury that 
may be caused by nematodes was 
brought to the writer’s attention in 
the fall of 1951. Various strains of 
red clover as well as other leguminous 
crops in a large field of several acres 


Fig. 8. Part of the body of a ‘eomiiede which 
has been caught in a constricting loop such 
as shown above. Note the constriction of 
the body where the nematode was caught. 


had been declining. Symptoms of poor 
growth and discoloration of foliage 
were in evidence primarily on two- 
year old stands. Inspection of affected 
plants for signs of fungus injury had 
not consistently indicated the presence 
of plant-pathogenic fungi. Root sys- 
tems of affected plants were reduced 
and contained a number of dead or 
dying rootlets. Inspection of soil and 
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roots from a considerable number of 
affected plants consistently showed the 
presence of large numbers of a certain 
type of nematode bearing the impos- 
ing scientific name of Pungentus pun- 
gens. From previous cases on record, 
these nematodes are suspected of being 
plant parasites, consequently experi- 
ments are now in progress to deter- 
mine whether they actually are capa- 
ble of causing injury to clover plants. 

Up to this point nematodes have 
been discussed as parasites actively 
feeding in plant roots. There are a 
large number of these pests, however, 
that cause a great deal of damage 
merely by creating openings through 
the puncturing of root surfaces with 
their spears. It is through these open- 
ings that other microorganisms enter 
which also cause root diseases. It has 
been shown definitely that diseases 
such as Fusarium wilt of gladiolus and 
cracking of sweet potatoes are more 
prevalent when certain root-parasitic 


Fig. 9. Ay young killed by 
a predacious fungus which has grown com- 
pletely throughout the body and started to 
grow away from the corpse at several points. 
nematodes are also present in the soil. 
Many times, nematode infections will 
so greatly reduce the vigor of plants 
that they easily succumb to infection 
by other parasites or are killed by un- 
favorable growing conditions. 

In any consideration of plant-para- 
sitic nematodes it should be pointed 
out that these creatures are capable 
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Texas Windbreaks 


A complement of trees and shrubs is a necessary 
pleasure to homeowners in the Lone Star State 


By JANE GREEN (Texas) 


S most sections of Texas are 
plagued by high winds, drought 
and blowing sand, windbreaks to pro- 
tect houses, barns, gardens and or- 
chards are a necessary pleasure to the 
home owners. This is especially true 
of the inhabitants of the Northwest 
Plains and the Gulf Coastal Plains. 
While windbreaks certainly have a 
place in the Central section too, they 
are used there more for ornamentation 
and as a protection from the hot sun— 
a sort of glorified cooling system for 
the house and grounds. 

When properly set out with due 
regard to species, looks and general 
usefulness, a windbreak, not only be- 
comes a literal windb-r-a-k-e, but gives 
a real break to the home owners with 
the many advantages that such a home 
planting provides. 

There is not anything more deso- 
late-looking than a house set on the 


plains, or any other barren spot with- 
out its complement of trees and 
shrubs. It may take “A heap o’ livin’ 
to make a house a home,” but, to my 
mind, it also takes a heap of trees! 
Without a tree belt to hold back 
the overpowering winds, often filled 
with cutting sand, a garden of flowers, 
vegetables or fruit is soon whipped out 
of existence; trees in the orchard dis- 
figured with their flowers blown off, or 
fruit misshapen and felled before 
ripening. Another important factor, 
too, is that bees will not do their vital 
job of pollenation when being blown 
from blossoms by strong winds. 
Windbreaks reduce evaporation of 
water from the soil and transpiration 
from the crop plants, and by so doing 
the bad effects of drought are greatly 
moderated, and so naturally, it follows 
that plant and fruit development 
progress better under such alleviating 


Bean field sheltered by pecan trees, hackberries, live oaks and mesquites. 


Courtesy: Chamber of Co 


mmerce, Brownwood, Texas 
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circumstances. Also, the dead leaves 
that fall and rot on the ground pro- 
vide added humus so beneficial to 
growing plant life. 

And since “Beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being,” if there were not 
another reason for having a wind- 
break, that one would be more than 
sufficient. Any beautiful picture prop- 
erly framed is enhanced in value— 
and what picture is prettier than one’s 
home and grounds with the right 
background and frame? 

Granted now, that you too want a 
windbreak on your place, the first con- 
sideration is the location in relation to 
the buildings and ground area to be 
protected. Location will depend 
mostly, of course, upon the prevailing 
wind direction. In the north and 
west area windbreaks are usually set 
across these sides of a building. This 
affords protection from the biting cold 
of Texas northers, and sometimes 
snow, and always the devastating 
sandstorms, particularly during late 
winter and spring. 

Next, careful thought should be 
given to the proper distance to plant 
the windbreak away from the area 
and buildings it is to protect. If 
planted too close, the trees will nat- 
urally sap the garden and orchard soil 
of its moisture and plant food, and if 
too distant its influence cannot be ex- 
tended to an area needing protection. 
Plantings should be approximately 
one hundred feet away from the prin- 
cipal building and area, as it is es- 
timated the windbreak’s influence ex- 
tends a distance of about twenty times 
its average height. For instance, if 
the trees average thirty feet, the pro- 
tective influence will extend on the 
level ground about six hundred feet. 
The length of the windbreak will de- 


A formal hedge of Colorado Blue Spruce 
makes an ideal garden windbreak and forms 
a sheltered spot. 


Photo: U.S.D.A. 
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pend on the shape and size of the 
area, but it should extend well beyond 
the area on each side, at least fifty 
feet, anyway. 

Because of the snow, wind and dust 
of the Western Plains, the standard 
five-row windbreak is generally recom- 
mended, but because of the high 
prices, and sometimes scarcity of 
plants, many home owners find com- 
fort and satisfaction in a good three- 
row planting, especially when the un- 
protected sides have grass pastures to 
hold down soil and catch much of the 
blowing sand. 

In order to hurry the growth of 
windbreak plantings, the soil should 
be plowed deep in the fall followed by 
spring discing whenever possible. 
However, when time doesn’t permit, 
the ground may be prepared by deep 
plowing and applying a good appli- 
cation of well-rotted manure, or other 
organic matter immediately preceding 
the planting. 


(Contin 
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Texas Windbreaks 


A complement of trees and shrubs is a necessary 
pleasure to homeowners in the Lone Star State 


By JANE GREEN (Texas) 


S most sections of Texas are 

plagued by high winds, drought 
and blowing sand, windbreaks to pro- 
tect houses, barns, gardens and or- 
chards are a necessary pleasure to the 
home owners. This is especially true 
of the inhabitants of the Northwest 
Plains and the Gulf Coastal Plains. 
While windbreaks certainly have a 
place in the Central section too, they 
are used there more for ornamentation 
and as a protection from the hot sun— 
a sort of glorified cooling system for 
the house and grounds. 

When properly set out with due 
regard to species, looks and general 
usefulness, a windbreak, not only be- 
comes a literal windb-r-a-k-e, but gives 
a real break to the home owners with 
the many advantages that such a home 
planting provides. 

There is not anything more deso- 
late-looking than a house set on the 


Bean field sheltered by pecan trees, 


plains, or any other barren spot with- 
out its complement of trees and 
shrubs. It may take “A heap o’ livin’ 
to make a house a home,” but, to my 
mind, it also takes a heap of trees! 
Without a tree belt to hold back 
the overpowering winds, often filled 
with cutting sand, a garden of flowers, 
vegetables or fruit is soon whipped out 
of existence; trees in the orchard dis- 
figured with their flowers blown off, or 
fruit misshapen and felled before 
ripening. Another important factor, 
too, is that bees will not do their vital 
job of pollenation when being blown 
from blossoms by strong winds. 
Windbreaks reduce evaporation of 
water from the soil and transpiration 
from the crop plants, and by so doing 
the bad effects of drought are greatly 
moderated, and so naturally, it follows 
that plant and fruit development 
progress better under such alleviating 


hackberries, live oaks and mesquites. 


Courtesy: Chamber of Commerce, Brownwood, Texas 
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circumstances. Also, the dead leaves 
that fall and rot on the ground pro- 
vide added humus so beneficial to 
growing plant life. 

And since “Beauty is its own ex- 
cuse for being,” if there were not 
another reason for having a wind- 
break, that one would be more than 
sufficient. Any beautiful picture prop- 
erly framed is enhanced in value— 
and what picture is prettier than one’s 
home and grounds with the right 
background and frame? 

Granted now, that you too want a 
windbreak on your place, the first con- 
sideration is the location in relation to 
the buildings and ground area to be 
protected. Location will depend 
mostly, of course, upon the prevailing 
wind direction. In the north and 
west area windbreaks are usually set 
across these sides of a building. This 
affords protection from the biting cold 
of Texas northers, and sometimes 
snow, and always the devastating 
sandstorms, particularly during late 
winter and spring. . 

Next, careful thought should be 
given to the proper distance to plant 
the windbreak away from the area 
and buildings it is to protect. If 
planted too close, the trees will nat- 
urally sap the garden and orchard soil 
of its moisture and plant food, and if 
too distant its influence cannot be ex- 
tended to an area needing protection. 
Plantings should be approximately 
one hundred feet away from the prin- 
cipal building and area, as it is es- 
timated the windbreak’s influence ex- 
tends a distance of about twenty times 
its average height. For instance, if 
the trees average thirty feet, the pro- 
tective influence will extend on the 
level ground about six hundred feet. 
The length of the windbreak will de- 


A formal hedge of Colorado Blue Spruce 
makes an ideal garden windbreak and forms 
a sheltered spot. 
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pend on the shape and size of the 
area, but it should extend well beyond 
the area on each side, at least fifty 
feet, anyway. 

Because of the snow, wind and dust 
of the Western Plains, the standard 
five-row windbreak is generally recom- 
mended, but because of the high 
prices, and sometimes scarcity of 
plants, many home owners find com- 
fort and satisfaction in a good three- 
row planting, especially when the un- 
protected sides have grass pastures to 
hold down soil and catch much of the 
blowing sand. 

In order to hurry the growth of 
windbreak plantings, the soil should 
be plowed deep in the fall followed by 
spring discing whenever possible. 
However, when time doesn’t permit, 
the ground may be prepared by deep 
plowing and applying a good appli- 
cation of well-rotted manure, or other 
organic matter immediately preceding 
the planting. 
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Landscaping for Everyone 


(Part I) 


Form Character 


Starting a series of three articles designed to aid 
the amateur in achieving good landscape design 


By MYRON PARISH (Mich.) 


HE gardener planning the com- 

position of a landscape, and seek- 
ing to insure the best possible visual, 
productive, and soil-conserving results 
must use a sensible plan or blueprint. 
Of fundamental importance, if a com- 
pletely satisfying effect is to stem from 
the composition, is the definite and 
concrete recognition of form, texture, 
and color. Heeding these three basic 
elements of landscaping is a necessity 
in successful composition. 

Form, color, and texture have often 
been referred to as “The Unholy 
Three” because of the fact that all 
three must be present in balance to 
obtain good composition of a design. 
They are so closely allied that the line 
of demarcation between any of them 
is frequently difficult to distinguish. 
In this article the relationship of form 
to landscape composition is discussed. 

Most forms are thought of as the 
flat surface of lines on a blueprint of 
the design we are drawing. For in- 
stance, a horizontal line suggests qui- 
escence, a vertical line, ecstasy; but op- 
posed to each other they convey power. 
A curved line suggests energy. 

Now, if we combine these forms 
into the following designs, we have 
geometric solids which closely cor- 
respond with plants produced in 
nature: 

To achieve the best results in using 
these line forms in the composition of 
a landscape, we must try to think of 
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them in a three-dimensional perspec- 
tive. In other words, how they will 
look after they are growing in that 
part of the garden which is to be their 
permanent location. 

One should know what line forms 
to choose for any composition to be 
designed. Among the most common 
are: Cushion form—an effect obtained 
by using the prostrate junipers; 
Mound form—obtained by using box- 
wood or tlte barberry or privet; Egg 
form—obtained by using the maples; 
Matt form—by using creeping myrtle; 
and Columnar form—by using poplar. 

Beauty in a landscape or flower gar- 
den is partly determined by the form 
type of the various plants that make 
up its composition, as well as the re- 
sulting effect when these plants are 
built into particular groups and 
masses. In other words, in the de- 
velopment of a satisfying effect in the 
garden one should not have dissimilar 
collections of flowers or plant forms, 
but should use a repetition of form 
character with just enough contrast 
introduced to lend variety and sub- 
dued points of interest. 

Consider a rose garden. If it were 
planted in a manner which produced 
all the colors in one group we would 
have a monotony of color and all of 
the same form. The form would be 
all right as it is not dissimilar, but it 
is the color which calls for attention. 
If we planted the rose garden in a 
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Examples of trees which are indicative ®—> 

of geometric solids. Top: Sugar Maple. Top 

Center: Sheared Red Cedar. Lower Center: 

Colorado Blue Spruce. Lower: American 
Linden. 


Photos: The Davey Tree Expert Co. 


prearranged pattern, with the various 
colors in their respective places, and 
then planted a subdued variety of an- 
other plant around the edges of the 
rose beds, we would have both a repe- 
tition of form character and a sub- 
dued point of interest. Height must 
be given every consideration in a com- 
position. It regulates the size of plant- 
ing in comparison to the scale. If 
height is forgotten, the result is flat, 
uninteresting, and out of proportion 
to the inside pattern. 

Scale is another important factor to 
consider. By scale is meant the size 
of the landscape to be used in com- 
parison to the size of the trees or 
shrubs employed. There are people 
who insist on planting five or six of 
the larger elm, maple, or oak trees 
on a lot fifty feet wide by one-hundred 
fifty feet long. This is considerably out 
of proportion to scale as regards the 
number and size of the trees on such 
a small piece of ground. There are so 
many attractive forms of trees and 
shrubs which could be used for the 
small lot situation which are more 
fitting in size and proportion. 

In the expanded estate-type plant- 
ings, the larger forms such as the elm, 
red oak, black ash, and hickory can 
be used effectively to obtain a desired 
result or to frame a smaller scaled 
perspective. 

Examples among the larger trees 
include: Cylinder type—tulip tree; 
pear type—hickory (both pignut and 
shellbark); vase type—Chinese elm 
and hackberry; spiral type—all larger 
conifers. 

Plant forms are indicative of char- 
acter, moods, and personalities, and 
should be chosen for a particular loca- 
tion with this in mind. Take, for in- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Fruits for the Southwest 


A wide range of nutritious fruit crops 
beckon tastefully to the organic gardener 


By CHARLOTTE M. HOAK (Calif. 


N ORGANICALLY managed 

home fruit garden can be of the 
greatest value in building and main- 
taining vitality. Added to this you 
have the joy and satisfaction of “grow- 
ing your own.” A carefully planned 
home garden can produce a surprising 
amount of good food. Here in the 


Southwest where you can pick “tree- 
ripened” fruit every month in the 
year, it is possible to do it on the 
average city lot. Such a fruit garden 
does away with the starchy, half- 
ripened fruits of the commercial 
grower whose products are raised on 
demineralized soils saturated with 
poison sprays. Moreover, we can 
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avoid using canned fruits preserved 
in “heavy” glucose syrups and sulphur- 
bleached dried fruits. 

Start today to plan your planting 
campaign beginning with the decidu- 
ous fruits as soon as stock is available 
in January and continuing through 
February and early March. Have 


Photo: Clint Bryant from Armstrong Nurseries 


plenty of compost on hand if possible 
and incorporate it in the locations 
where you wish to set your trees. 
Since they are best suited to the 
climatic conditions in the Southwest, 
trees which are to be grown in that 
area should be obtained from Califor- 
nia raised stock. As hybridizers have 
developed deciduous fruits which do 
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well in our semi-arid climate. We 
have found that very often the varie- 
ties which have made their reputation 
elsewhere and are glowingly described 
in eastern catalogs are a signal failure 
here. Our long-protracted drought of 
seven years duration and our com- 
paratively mild winters have given us 
no end of trouble with the devitaliz- 
ing loss of foliage and the resultant 
uncertain cropping of some of our 
finest deciduous fruits, especially 
peaches, nectarines, and apricots. 
Peaches are undoubtedly our favor- 
ite fruit. Young trees should come in- 
to bearing the second or third year. 
One of the finest of the new peaches 
is the dual-purpose fruiting-flowering 
Altair which is covered with great 
masses of double pink flowers in early 
spring, followed by a big crop of de- 
licious white peaches in August. The 


Photo: U.S.D.A. 


Above: Gardeners young and old relish 
healthy and healthful grapes. 


Left: A popular Southwest tree fruit, nec- 
tarines are tasty and nutritious. Here are 
seen the Silver Lode variety. 

Right: Magnaberries bring an appetizing 
variation to any Southwest fruit garden. 
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Hale and Elberta, lauded so highly in 
other sections, do not bear well here 
except after a very cold winter. Sub- 
stitute instead Robin, Meadowlark, 
Hermosa, Redwing, Golden Blush or 
early Elberta which can be counted 
upon to produce full crops every year 
anywhere in the Southwest where 
peaches can be grown. All of these 
were originated here except the early 
Elberta, which is no relation to the 
older Elberta, and produces a rich 
clear, yellow-fleshed, juicy fruit early 
in July. All these peaches are grown 
by budding on special resistant root 
stock which makes more vigorous and 
long lived peach trees. 

Nectarines are among our most de- 
licious deciduous fruits, but to fully 
appreciate their fine flavor you must 
pick them ripe from the trees. This 
fruit has never been widely planted 
in the Southwest for the older varie- 
ties could not be relied upon to bear 
very well. However, the new types, 
Panamint, Silver Lode, and Pioneer 
have been developed right here and 
furnish you both early and late-ripen- 
ing varieties. 


(Continued on page 44) 
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By J. I. RODALE 


California Walnuts Disappear— 
Inorganically 


ing in a Santa Ana, California, 
newspaper, it was recently stated that 
the walnut crop, once one of the best 
crops of Orange County which is the 
county in which Santa Ana is located, 
is now practically non-existent. In 
1923 in that county 18 million pounds 
of walnuts were produced from 17,150 
acres, but in the current harvest year, 
there were only 1,000 acres left that 
could grow walnuts and they yielded 
but 510 pounds of the nuts. The 
Agricultural Commissioner for that 
region, D. W. Tubbs, states that there 
are two reasons for this reduction: the 
codling moth and the husk fly. How 
blind can a person be? Why not go 
behind the curtain and see what con- 
ditions have produced the codling 
moth and the husk fly? California is 
a state that resorts more to artificial 
practices than almost any other in the 
union. It uses a terrific amount of 
chemical fertilizers, and poison spray- 
ing is organized on a military basis. 
In trying to kill the codling moth and 
the husk fly, they have killed the nat- 
ural enemies of those insects. By not 
paying much attention to the humus 
content of the soil, they were growing 
trees that did not have resistance. 
When will scientific agriculture 
wake up that there are certain primi- 
tive, fundamental things that must be 
done and that the chemical bag and 
the spray gun are not the answer. 
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i AN Associated Press item appear- 


Texas Cotton Success 

In connection with this item of 
news, it is refreshing to have one of 
our readers call me on the phone and 
tell me about a farmer in Texas by 
the name of Idus Gillett, who is in 
his third year of the organic method, 
growing long-stapled cotton. This 
year he was able to get one and one- 
quarter bales per acre; whereas the 
average in his area is only half a bale. 
And he did this without spraying an 
ounce of material for the boll weevil. 
He saw to it that he put plenty of 
humus in the soil and nature took 
care of the rest. The result is that on 
about eighty acres he has grossed $48,- 
000 on this farm. He is economic- 
ally so much ahead of his neighbors 
that it isn’t even funny. It is tragic 
for the others. The opposition looks 
at the organiculturists as some kind of 
faddists, but having money in the 
bank is not faddism. 


The V. P. Has Troubles 

I was reading a newspaper item the 
other day describing Vice-President 
Barkley’s experience in farming, in 
connection with a speech he made 
telling people why he wasn’t so active 
in the political campaign. The fact 
was, he said, that there was trouble 
with the drought on his farm in Ken- 
tucky, and that as a result, he lost part 
of his hay crop. Because of this, he 
had to use up all of the hay that he 
had expected to use next winter in 
feeding his cattle, and, therefore, since 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Capsules or Compost? 


There’s a natural way to raise healthy house plants, too! 


By KATHRYN M. SHULZ (Minn.) 


' Y LOVE of large, blooming 
M plants stems back to childhood. 
Dad often mentioned it, saying, “She 
cried when she couldn’t pick pumpkin 
blossoms and bring them home to 
Mother.” 

When I married and had a home of 
my own, I was determined to grow 
lush, tropical flowers—like the ones 
in the catalog pictures. What a sur- 
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prise I had in store. The poor speci- 
mens I garnered soon dwindled and 
died. I read all the latest books and 
articles on house plants and methods 
of growing them. I experimented with 
every artificial growing aid that was 
advertised, from capsules and colored 
sticks to smelly liquid that might make 
good window wash. If the plants sur- 
vived at all it was in spite of it—not 


(Continued on page 71) 


An enchanting array of houseplants includ- 

ing amaryllis, begonia, sea onion, philoden- 

dron, orchid, and double rose—all grown 
organically. 


Photo: Lynn Brooks 
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A Hen of One's Own 


City dwellers, as -well as country cousins, find the 
organic way of hen-keeping valuable and productive 


By J. WESTON PRATT (Mass.) 


Mas people who like fresh eggs 


daily at small cost, and who 
enjoy caring for pets and animals, buy 
a half-dozen pullets in the fall and 
keep them through the winter. If such 
a pint-sized poultry operation is prop- 
erly managed it can be quite profit- 
able. A city-bred amateur need not 
hesitate to join his country neighbor 
in trying it and may even hope to 
excel the neighbor’s egg production— 
a simple feat requiring only more care- 
ful and constant attention. 

Birds are usually purchased from 
the large commercial flockowners dur- 
ing the fall months when these flocks 
reach laying age. The commercial 
man ordinarily raises too many for his 
laying houses because he figures he 
can always sell them profitably before 
cold weather and thus give himself a 
chance to select the best from a larger 
number for his specific breeding pur- 
poses. A few poultrymen raise pullets 
especially to sell. Do not buy from 
dealers or one-horse operators; the 
standard well-known commerical men 
have a reputation to protect and will 
give you a square deal. Drive right 
out to the farm in your locality for 
quick results. The birds will cost be- 
tween two and three dollars each. 
After a year of egg-laying you can sell 
them as is for two dollars or ready- 
to-cook for three or more dollars. 

Sometimes people become fascinat- 
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ed by the supposed “‘possibilities” of 
keeping birds in batteries or cages. It 
is easier, they say, and cleaner; no 
mess, no stoop, no squat. Regrettably 
one must also add; no growth, no eggs 
—and in all likelihood before the win- 
ter is out—no hens. It is difficult to 
get essential sunlight on all the birds 
in a battery without blinding them. 
Laying hens especially are high-strung, 
nervous creatures who need shade for 
relaxation as much ag sun for vita- 
mins. And the only exercise the birds 
get is in the effort to find a way out of 
the thing—this will go on indefinitely, 
hens are very persistent, and is thought 
to be a cause of cancer in chickens 
(leucosis). Moreover batteries must 
be kept in heated rooms that are ab- 
solutely draft-free and odors are pre- 
vented only by daily removal of drop- 
pings, a dreary chore. In standard 
houses no heat is required if they are 
kept on the floor in deep litter. A 
space six feet square will hold a dozen 
birds. Deep litter is made by piling 
in more and more wood shavings or 
other material each day as the birds 
grind it up by scratching, ’til the floor 
is covered two feet deep. When this is 
done you won't have to clean out all 
winter. Same guarantee: no odors. 
Come spring you can sheet-compost it 
into your garden. It is especially good 
for tomatoes. 

Naturally, your birds will enjoy 
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a nest to lay their eggs in and a hori- 
zontal two-by-four on which to roost. 
Clean warm water and fresh feed 
should be available from dawn to 
dark. Three birds eat about a pound 
of feed—half scratch and half laying 
mash—each day. (If you buy by the 
hundred pounds it is cheaper, but old 
mash is not nutritious. Try going 
shares with someone) . They like grass 
sods to pick on in winter, a handful 
of fresh vegetable greens and a tiny 
bit of meat such as salt pork each day. 
They will eat compost, preferably 
made without lime, and particularly 
like earthworms. It might even be 
worth while to raise a few to feed 
ahem. A worm a day makes biddy lay, 
might make a good motto to remem- 
ber. During the very coldest days your 
birds will tend to stop laying and little 
extras like these will help offset the 
effects of the cold and encourage them 
to keep after their calling. 

Healthy birds make a characteristic 


cooing noise all day, have red combs 
and yellow legs. (Toward the end of 
the winter legs and beaks of good 
layers turn pale, but the cooing con- 
tinues.) Nervous, skinny birds are 
usually poor layers. But don’t make 
any hard and fast guesses. No man 
living can tell for sure what is going 
on inside a hen. If six hens produce 
four eggs each day you are doing fine; 
if six eggs they are very unusual birds; 
and if you get seven write to “Believe 
It or Not by Ripley.” (Believe it 
or not, it sometimes happens.) The 
eggs may be small at first, but they 
will get bigger as the hens do. 

If you want to let your birds out 
and have no fence, open the door 
about a half hour before sundown. 
They won't get far before dark de- 
scends, whereupon they will have to 
return home to go to bed. Hens can’t 
see in the dark and consequently like 
to be on a nice safe roost during the 
night. 


Photo: Frova 


Roosts over a wire mesh stretched on top of brick-walled pit allows chicken droppings to 
fall directly into pit. 
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CHEMICAL BRINGS SEED DAMAGE 


Injury by 2, 4-D to crops is now both visible and hidden according to 
evidence reported by two University of Idaho weed specialists. Poor 
germination of seed crops is blamed on weed-killing chemicals by C. I. 
Seely and Lambert Erickson of the university staff, who called for restric- 
tive legislation to avert further damage. 


MILK-FED FLOWERS FLOURISH 
Petunias fed with milk are better, brighter, and longer-lasting accord- 
ing to recent experimental accounts. Actually, states the report, milk is a 
fair nitrogen fertilizer worth applying to the compost heap, where it aids 
bacterial breakdown of plant wastes. For general gardening use, however, 
it is, in the summary opinion, too costly for the average homeowner. 


HERBICIDE DAMAGES COTTON 
The Texas ‘Department of Agriculture is seriously contemplating the 
strengthening of laws governing the use of herbicides as a result of reports 
that thousands of acres of fruiting cotton are dying from the blight of a 
“mysterious floating chemical.” Damage in the area north of Dallas runs 
from 10 to 100 per cent. Probable cause has been determined as the 
drift of a, brush-killing herbicide. 


INSECTS DEVELOP SPRAY IMMUNITY 


Resistance of insects to DDT has been a persistent topic of recent reports 
and research. The fact that the use of chemical insecticides—in increasing 
instances—no longer controls many damaging pests has caused under- 
standable commercial consternation. Strains of resistant insects—from 
houseflies and mosquitoes to potato and bean beetles—have developed 
since the start of the use of these sprays and powders. The quarterly 
bulletin of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station in report- 
ing this states that only the addition of increased and stronger chemicals 
can restore the effectiveness of DDT (This of course will inevitably bring 
about the development of new strains of insects—just as resistant to the 
“improved” and strengthened spray—and make the addition of still more 
potent chemicals necessary—and so on in a vicious circle benefitting no 
one but spray companies. More important, nothing is said—or thought, 
apparently—of the effects on the consumers of produce being sprayed with 
increasingly stronger chemicals. How much more sensible to work for 
natural, biological insect contro]!—Ed,) 
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CATTLE DEATH FROM WEED SPRAY 


Poison weed spray used by the Monongahela Railway Company along 
its right-of-way not only killed weeds but also included nine Holstein 
cows in its sweep of death. So charged George D. Lukey, owner of the 
cattle, in his damage suit. As reported in the Charleroi, (Pa.) Mail, 
the railroad made a cash settlement of $1,000, (Costly weeding!—Ed.) 


USING WASTES 
Garbage and fruit waste problems will be converted to an advantageous 
commodity according to rapidly-materializing plans of a Yakima, Wash- 
ington, corporation. ‘The idea was given impetus by a commending report 
of two Washington State College staff members. Prof. Gilbert Dunston, 
director of sanitary research, appraised the philosophy of composting as 
sound. His co-worker, R. O. Batdorf, field engineer for the college's 
division of industrial services, concurred in the findings, adding that 
composting offered an economical and profitable use of waste products. 


Both men recognized and placed due emphasis on the soil-improving 
value of compost. 


ORGANIC GREENHOUSE TOMATOES 
The value of compost and organic material for greenhouse soil has been 
reported by the Cawthron Institute of New Zealand in its latest annual 
report. In the field of tomato research, their experiments have shown 
that for a sixth successive season the highest yield, 10.6 pounds per plant, 
has resulted from the use of compost, in this case rotted clover straw, at 
the rate of 15 tons per acre. Comparatively, control with artificial fer- 
tilizer alone brought yields of 9.7 pounds per plant, according to the re- 
searchers, which was also below the quality of that produced organically. 


CHEMICAL CAUTION 


Warning against the use of chemicals alone in soil conditioning was 
given by Dr. William L. Jonson of Pasadena, California, a noted author- 
ity on soil chemistry. Stating that farmers should not depend on chemical 
fertilizers alone and forget the organic structure of the soil, Dr. Jonson 
added that the so-called virus diseases of plants are nothing more than 
deficiencies of trace elements in the soil and that these vital elements 
are supplied by organic fertilizers such as compost and humus. 


NEW BRITISH LAW 
A law to protect employees against the risks of poisoning from chemical 
sprays and other substances of a toxic nature used by some agriculturists 
has recently been passed by the British Parliament. The bill, aimed at 
preventing the manifold working hazards inevitably connected with the 
use of such poisons, makes provision for an important number of pre- 
cautions. Included in the mandatory directive are such regulations as 
the supply of protective clothing and equipment, the provision of facilities 
for decontamination, the instruction and training of employed persons, 
the limitation of periods of exposure to the danger of poisoning, and 
the requirement of regulated medical examinations. (Ed. note: Passing 
this law places the British a full step ahead of the U.S. in the very im- 
portant matter of nationally doing something about the indiscriminate 
use of dangerous agricultural poisons. How much wiser--even beyond 
this—would be the adoption of truly natural, organic farming practices, 
and the elimination of such needless hazards!) 
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From Dirt to Soil 


A remarkable lesson in transformation: 


Waste sand becomes fertile, productive earth 


By CHESTER A. CREIDER (Mo.) 


INCE I was born and reared with 

my feet in the dirt, it was but 
natural that when grown to man’s 
estate I should want to have a garden. 
Childhood days were filled with gar- 
dening experiences. My Pennsylvania 
Dutch mother stood by as I stuck the 
onion sets in the cold dirt with still 
colder fingers. Radish seed were sown 
in the rill I had been taught to make 
with the corner of the rake. The black 
seed of lettuce were sown with a hand 
close to the wind swept surface. 

Later there was weeding, cultiva- 
ting, gathering the produce for our 
well nourished table of home grown 
foods. That garden quite consistently 
gave us new potatoes and peas by 
July Fourth. 

Many years passed before I learned 
the good black earth of our garden 
was not dirt. It was soil. More years 
passed before I learned some of the 
essential differences between dirt and 
soil. Still more years passed before 


understanding came that one could 


transform an expanse of dirt into rich, 
friable vital soil that would produce 
the same kind of life-sustaining vege- 
tables which as a child I had helped 
grow in the bottomless topsoil of our 
home garden in northwest Illinois. 

_ In mature life it had long seemed 
to me that the flowers of the average 
garden lacked the color, fragrance, 
and lasting quality of those of my 
mother’s garden. Perhaps it was illu- 
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sion born of nostalgic memories. The 
seeming difference between modern 
vegetables and those of a generation 
ago is a matter of more positive con- 
viction. Doubts and misgivings ran 
concurrently with eager anticipation 
as I prepared to open up our first 
garden—for flowers only—on the home 
property in a western suburb of Chi- 
cago. * 

With the arrival of the first seed 
catalogue, a new excitement prevail- 
ed in our home. First there was dis- 
cussion, planning, selection. Eagerly 
we looked forward to the day when 
the four of us would pile into the big 
Buick for the trip to the greenhouse 
and nursery to make our selection of 
plant material. 

That day came. The plants were 
purchased. Fine, sturdy, and compact, 
the picture of health and vitality. 
That first season, excitement ran high. 
Much care—or to be more exact, what 
I thought was care—had been given 
by all of us in the preparation of the 
area to be planted. 

The husky little plants were set in 
keeping with best copybook fashion. 
Water had been poured into each hole 
to help settle the soil—excuse us, it 
was dirt—around the roots. The dirt 
was firmly pressed and gently watered 
again. 

These fine little plants, though, had 
been taken from an environment en- 
tirely friendly to their nature. Ruth- 
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lessly lifted and transplanted to an 
entirely different milieu, they found 
the scheme of their development up 
to that time completely upset. From 
then on they never regained the 
characteristics of normal planthood. 

The family has scattered—as fami- 
lies do, and other families are in the 
making. But father and mother—now 
residents of northwest Missouri—still 
yield to their passion for the soil. But 
today it really is soil and not dirt. 
They still love to handle plant life— 
but they grow their own, in their 
homemade greenhouse—which isn’t a 
greenhouse at all. They are rewarded 
with bloom—beautiful plants and 
beautiful flowers. A zinnia two feet 
high with a dozen blossoms showing 
at one time is no longer considered 
to be an accomplishment. Today the 
zinnia must be two to three feet tall 
for the little fellows, and four to six 
feet tall for the huskies. The big fel- 
lows must have a base trunk at least 
one inch in diameter. It must have 
countless branches. It must bear and 
bear and bear all summer long, right 
up till frost, and must yield a big 
harvest of cut flowers all season long. 
This is the kind of reward we must 
have from every part of our gardens 
as we bend our backs and knees, ply 
our hands and skills to the task—not 
from the middle of March to the mid- 
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dle of June, but from late winter at 
the beginning of the calendar to early 
winter at the end. 

Why the difference? We moved over 
from dirt gardening to soil gardening. 
Years of thought, study, reflection, and 
experimentation have finally made us 
perhaps a bit sensible of some of the 
factors involved in the problems of 
intelligent soil husbandry. Today, and 
for some years past we have taken the 
emphasis off the matter of feeding the 
plant. We now bear down upon the 
ever pressing need of feeding the soil. 
When one feeds the soil, the soil feeds 
the plant. A plant so fed will feed us. 
If a flower, it will feed our hunger for 
beauty. If a parsnip or a red raspberry, 
it will feed our bloodstream. 


Today Our Story is a Bit Different 

The zinnias were five and six feet 
tall last year. The main trunk at the 
base was considerably over an inch in 
diameter. The branches were husky, 
numerous, each with many laterals for 
bloom, the bloom ample enough as 
to size and number to satisfy the most 
lustful gardener. Color was gorgeous, 
and the keeping quality unbelievably 
long—both on the stalk and as cut 
flowers. 

A thirty foot row of home grown 
petunias planted from our own seed 


(Continued on page 61) 


Five feet tall, Mrs. Creider 
illustrates the size of a dried 
French Dwarf Marigold and 
two dried Petunia plants lift- 
ed from the garden a month 
and a half before this picture 
was taken—after the plants 
had been killed by freezing 
weather. 


Photo: Saterlee 
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® Tulips which have been stored 
may be forced quickly now. 


® Dry off freesias and store in pots 
until August when bulbs should be 
repotted in fresh soil. 

® Check over the garden during 
mild days and gently press back into 
position any plants thrown out by 
frost. 

® Cut branches of forsythia may be 
forced into bloom in the house. 

® Look over dahlia tubers and 
sprinkle them lightly to prevent dry- 
ing out while in storage. 

® Rhubarb roots, dug in Fall for 
forcing, should be placed in soil in 
dark corner of warm basement and 
well-watered. 

® Tomato seed may be started in 
boxes in the house or hotbed. 


Mummied fruit and_= diseased 
branches should be removed = and 
burned to prevent spreading disease- 
spores. 

® Actually there’s little to be done 
in the garden, but if weather permits 
grapevines and fruit trees may be 
pruned. Thin out old canes of rasp- 
berries and blackberries, too. Goose- 
berries bear on old wood so only re- 
move extra shoots. 


© Be sure the hotbed is ready to do 
its season’s work, check the sashes, and 
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be sure there’s a supply of strawy 
manure available to spread over its 
bed. Towards the end of February 
such seeds as cabbage, cauliflower, 
eggplant, pepper and tomato may be 
sown. If the weather turns suddenly 
warm, provide ventilation in- 
crease watering. 


Eleanor McConnell (Oregon) 


® Take advantage of the first break 
in the weather to get outdoors. Every 
chore done now before the spring rush 
will repay you later. 

® Sow in the open ground, when 
the first period of warming weather 
comes: Sweet peas, sweet alyssum, cal- 
endula, clarkia, godetia, California 
poppy, cornflower, linaria, radishes, 
peas, spinach, lettuce, early beets, 
early carrots. 

© If the care of sweet peas seems 
too much of a bother, try planting 
them in clumps around posts with 
horizontal arms. 

® Cut back the geraniums and fuch- 
sias and let them start their new 
growth. 

® Tuberous begonias can be started 
in flats in damp peat moss in a warm 
place. The home kitchen is an excel- 
lent place because it is warm and 
often humid. 

® Perennials can be divided only 
if shoots are showing above ground. 
Be very careful not to break off new 
shoots in digging. 
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® Give rhubarb and asparagus a 
good thick layer of manure-straw mix- 
ture. It will feed and serve as a sum- 
mer mulch. 

® Sow in cold-frame or hot-bed: 
Onion, cabbage, lettuce and cauli- 
flower. Mix compost liberally with the 
soil in the bed. 


® Last call for pruning fruit and 
nut trees, all deciduous trees and late- 
flowering shrubs. The pruning must 
be finished before the new buds begin 
to open. Some shrubs to be pruned 
now are Mahonia, kerria, snowberry, 
late varieties of spirea and tamerix. 


® When cutting daphne or other 
early flowering shrubs for bouquets 
in the home, remember to shape the 
shrubs at the same time. Don’t spoil 
the outline of the shrub by cutting 
all on one side, for instance. 


¢ Plan now for winter bloom next 
year. These are uncommon as vet: 
Prunus subhirtella autumnalis (win- 
ter-flowering Japanese cherry) , Vibur- 
num Fragrans, Chimonanthus Prae- 
cox (wintersweet) . 


Take your lawnmower to be 
overhauled before the professional 
sharpener gets into his busy spring 
season. 


® Birds are one of the finest helpers 
an organic gardener can have. Be sure 
to include some sand or very fine 
gravel in the food in the bird feeder. 
The digestive system of the birds calls 
for it. Robins like apples. ‘Tie one or 
two In a tree. 

® Make a germination test on any 
old seeds you are using. Lay a few 
seeds on a blotter. Keep it moist in a 
shallow dish. In eight to ten days you 
should have an indication of the per- 
centage of fertility of your seeds. 


® Place. white cardboard squares 
behind seed boxes in a sunny window. 
It will not be necessary to turn the 
boxes to keep the seedlings growing 
straight. 
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Brent Senay (Georgia) 


® Get your early vegetables started 
now for eating enjoyment in the 
spring. Check the soil to be sure it is 
not too wet. Working wet soil is dis- 
astrous both to the soil and the crop. 

® Kale, mustard, rape, spinach and 
turnip seed may be planted now for 
greens. 

® Head lettuce needs a cool grow- 
ing season. Plant it now, as well as 
leal lettuce, for early summer use. 

© Be sure to plant English peas this 
month if you expect to get a good 
crop. They demand cool growing 
weather. ‘Try the edible pod sugar 
pea for something different. You eat 
pod and all just like snap beans! 

® Loose, friable soil is best for 
development of root crops. Artichokes, 
radishes, horseradish, Irish potatoes, 
turnips, carrots and beets may be 
planted now. Carrots and beets grow 
best in neutral to slightly alkaline soil 
so add dolomite to their area if soil 
test shows acidity. 

In the deep South February is 
one of the busiest planting months. 
Corn, cucumbers, cauliflower, egg- 
plant, peppers, tomatoes and water- 
melons may be planted now, as well as 
Chinese cabbage, cabbage, Brussels 
sprouts, kohlrabi, onions, parsley and 
cabbage plants, which the middle and 
upper South may plant now. 

® Fig trees are able to withstand 
colder weather than fig bushes which 
are olten killed to the ground. To 
make your bush a tree simply cut out 
or transplant the small limbs, leaving 
the largest center limb (or two) to 
grow with all the strength of the root 
system. ‘This work must be done be- 
fore the sap begins to rise, because figs, 
like grapes, are bleeders and cannot 
stand pruning after growth starts. 

® Now is the time to take cuttings 
of gardenias, roses, hibiscus, alaman- 
da, and flame vine in the deep South. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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Magnolias for Spring Beauty 


Plan now to add the charm and colorful loveliness of 
this wonderfully fragrant flowering tree to your garden 


By E. HAMILTON FAIRLEY (Calif. ) 


M AGNOLIAS are among the most 
beautiful trees and shrubs for 
the garden. They fit into formal and 
informal plantings and dominate their 
surroundings when in flower. 

The Chinese Magnolias bloom be- 
fore the leaves appear, and the flowers 
show to great advantage if given a 
background of evergreen trees. They 
are not difficult to grow, prefer a 
sunny location, and like a rich, deep, 
sandy loam with plenty of humus that 
will hold moisture around the roots. 


Budding of a healthy, attractive magnolia 


plant which holds promise of delightful 


flowering. 
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While they like this moisture, the 
roots must not be waterlogged, and 
good drainage is essential to carry off 
any excess moisture. During the active 
growing season in spring, water them 
once a week if the weather is hot. 

Magnolias rarely require pruning, 
but if it is necessary at any time, do it 
immediately after the shrubs have 
finished flowering. Usually by July 
buds are found for next year’s flower- 
ing, and cutting of the branches must 
not be done after this date. 

Stock is increased by cuttings made 
from mature wood and by layering. 
Put down the branches for layering 
in June and July. After the layered 
branch has rooted it may be cut from 
the parent stock and grown on its own 
roots. When the layered branch is cut 
from the shrub, do not move it until 
the following spring. Allow the layer- 
ed branch to become well established 
on its own roots before lifting it to 
plant in some other section of the 
garden. A mulch of manure or com- 
post is beneficial for magnolias during 
hot weather. 

There are many outstanding species 
and hybrids. The lovely M. denudata, 
also known as the Yulan and Con- 
spicua, is one of the chief glories of 
the garden when covered with its 
large, white, cup-shaped flowers. ‘The 
beauty of the flowers has made it a 
universal favorite. 

Magnolia liliflora has a charming, 
large, lily-formed flower. It is one of 
the purple-flowered magnolias and is 
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sometimes sold as M. Obovata, and M. 
purpurea. A handsome shrub of erect 
growth it also has several hybrids. 

The magnolia most generally grown 
is Soulangeana, which makes a large 
shrub, and if grown to one stem will 
form a tree. The flowers are white 
with pink and lilac shading. 

M. Lennei is a hybrid with large, 
dark, reddish-purple flowers, and is 
one of the last of the Chinese mag- 
nolias to bloom. 


Another lovely purple-flowered mag- 
nolia with rich color and fine form 
is Alexandrina. These magnolias are 
specimen shrubs sufficiently beautiful 
to stand alone in the lawn or where 
they will add distinction to the scene. 

If carefully chosen they will flower 
for several months in succession in the 
following order: M. stellata alba, and 
rosea, M. denudata, M. liliflora, M. 
Soulangcana and M. Lennci—to men- 
tion only a few of the many species 
and hybrids. 

M. Kobus and the purple-flowered 
liliflora were introduced to Europe in 
1700 and conspicua of China, about 
1789. They were later brought to this 
country. 


Magnolia stellata, the Star Mag- 
nolia, is the first of the deciduous mag- 
nolias to bloom, and the pure white 
flowers are delightfully fragrant. The 
starry white buds open in January and 
continue to flower for a long time, 
each flower being about three inches 
across, and composed of many petals. 
M. stellata rosea is the pink form of 
this, and makes a good companion 
to the white one. They should be 
given a choice place in the garden. 
In growing magnolias, plant the tall- 
growing ones behind stellata, as this 
shrub ultimately grows wider than it 
is high. 

There are three Indian species, M. 
globosa, M. sphenocarpa, and the 
magnificent M. Campbellii of the 
Himalayas. The last mentioned is a 
large forest tree which grows eighty 
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Photos: Monkmeyer Photo Service 


Blossoms of one of the many varieties of 
magnolia which lend incomparable grace to 
any garden. 


to a hundred feet high, some even 
higher. The flowers are six to ten 
inches across, lending a glorious rose- 
coloring in the spring. 

The delicate diversity of color, the 
wide range of flowering seasons, and 
the ample adaptability in landscaping 
arrangements for gardens and lawns 
have multiplied the appeal and beauty 
of magnolias, making them a garden- 
ing favorite across the country. With- 
in the last two decades, the deciduous 
tree and bush varieties have expanded 
their understandable popularity in 
the Southwest, while maintaining 
their enhancingly attractive status 
throughout the eastern and central 
areas. 

There are thirty-five American and 
Asiatic species as well as many hybrids 
of the magnolia which is named in 
honor of Pierre Magnol, an eminent 
seventeenth century French botanist. 
Why not bring the graceful elegance 
and charm of magnolias to your gar- 
den or lawn—this spring? 
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Call for 


Cauliflower 


A little care with a_ luscious 
vegetable returns a lot of value 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON (Del.) 


O GARDENERS need ever re- 
N port poor results—or failure—in 
their attempts to grow cauliflower. 
The organic method assures wondrous 
success with this tasty, vitamin-rich 
vegetable. 

To produce the circular head of 
pure white curds, which give this 
vegetable the deserved name of “‘flow- 
er,” plenty of attention is needed. First 
of all comes the soil in which the 
cauliflower is to grow. ‘This should 
be deeply dug, pulverized, rich in 
organic fertilizer, and above all, con- 
tain a high per cent of nitrogen. 

Nitrogen is the element most need- 
ed for the full development of the 
cauliflowers. Too little will cause 
leaves to droop and die, the head to 
be stunted, and turn yellow. 

A cauliflower must be strong and 
lusty to produce a large, good-tasting 
head. One certain way to gain this 
is to plant and turn under a legume 
crop in rotation with that of the cauli- 
flower. 

In preparing space for the cauli- 
flower, do not forget that a rapid, 
vigorous growth is necessary for its 
development. So, in addition to main- 
taining organic matter in the earth 
by plowing under green manure crops, 
feed the ground generously with com- 
post. If your soil is very acid, give it 
a medium application of lime well in 
advance of planting time. When this 
time arrives, three-quarters to one 
ounce of rich black humus to every 
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square foot of earth will be a good 
proportion of fertilizer to place here 
at the start, but later in the season, 
side dressings will be needed, too. 
Place these at a distance of three to 
four inches from the plants. 

Set cauliflowers in rows of furrows 
dug two feet apart. Place the large, 
late varieties two feet apart, and early, 
smaller ones, fifteen inches from each 
other. Make a shallow furrow between 
the rows, and use this for watering 
when the weather is dry. Some suc- 
cesstul gardeners run a stream of water 
through the planting rows, and allow 
it to soak in before setting the plants. 
Others plant them in dry soil and 
water them generously, immediately 
alter setting in the ground. Either 
method gives the added advantage of 
settling the soil firmly around the 
roots. 

In most of the home gardens in the 
East, cauliflower is grown either in 
the spring or the late fall. The last 
few days in May will be the spring 
planting date; the tenth of July, the 
approximate one for fall. The spring 
seeding is started in flats in the house. 
Sow the seeds sparsely here, so as to 
give the small plants plenty of room 
to develop. When these have four 
leaves apiece, thin them, leaving a 
full two inches between them. If the 
spring weather is mild enough to 
allow planting the seeds directly in 
the ground, put three or four of these 
in the place where one is to be left 
standing. In this case you will have 
to thin the plants as soon as possible 
to avoid their crowding each other. 

Only when mild weather has come 
to stay, plant the early crop directly in 
the ground. A late frost will stunt the 
plants, and cause a premature growth 
of the head bereft of leaves, which 
should be avoided at all cost. 

When the head first pushes itself 
above the level of the ground, small 
incurving leaves close around it, and 
protect it from the sun. As the head 
enlarges however, these leaves are 
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forced apart and away from it, and 
human hands are needed for further 
care. The gardener must then shield 
the head from the sun by bringing 
the largest leaves up over it, and tying 
them in an upright position with soft 
tape, rafha or string. 

Even alter the leaves are tied, 
watchfulness should still be the order 
of the day, for you must make sure 
that the heads do not overdevelop. It 
will be better to cut cauliflower a little 
too early than too late. The weather 
will help you decide when to harvest. 
If it is warm, a cauliflower will be 
ready to cut in from three to five days 
after its leaves have been tied. On 
the contrary, if the weather is cool, as 
much as two weeks may pass, before it 
reaches the accepted size for cutting. 

The general rules for cutting are: 
when the head is six inches in dia- 
meter, and while its curds are compact, 
not after they begin to separate and 
resemble grains of rice. When the 
lime comes for harvesting, cut the 
plant with a sharp knife, leaving one 
or more whorls of leaves around the 
head to keep it from breaking. 

There are nearly forty varieties of 
cauliflower known by different names, 
but only six of a definite species. The 
various strains are known by different 
characteristics of their leaves, and of 
the manner in which these enclose the 
head. In buying seeds, avoid any type 
which has very small leaves, for these 
will push their way through the head 
and separate the curds. 

Certainly outweighing the extra 
care this vegetable requires are the 
benefits to be derived from successfully 
growing cauliflower. Give them a spot 
in your garden and give them some 
worthwhile attention—they will give 
you a healthful, satisfying, delicious 
return for your effort. 


A Free Seedling Nursery 
When your seedlings outgrow their 
cold frame, make individual pots for 
them by cutting a cardboard grocery 
carton down to four inches in height 
and filling it with cardboard milk 
cartons cut down the same way. Fill 


the milk cartons with rich soil, com- 
post added in right proportion, and 
set in the seedlings. When ready to 
transplant, slit the carton down on 
two sides, lift out the plant and dis- 
card the nursery. 


Simplified Beekeeping 

A man in Virginia utilizes the 
energy and ability of the honey bee 
to his advantage in a novel, but mod- 
ern and efficient manner. He _ places 
square gla:s jars in his hives; the bees 
do the rest. When ready, he simply 
screws the tops on the jars and they 
are ready for market. 
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Captain R. G. M. Wilson 


Portrait of a retired British Army officer whose 
agricultural experiments are an inspiring success 


By GEORGE GODWIN (England) 


HE proper use of the soil is the 
first duty of mankind. In this 
short article an attempt is made to 
tell briefly of one very small corner— 
a farm in Lincolnshire, England— 
where one man set out to “grow two 
ears of wheat where one grew before,” 
and of what has evolved and grown 
out of that experiment. 
In 1931, Captain R. G. M. Wilson, 
a retired regular British Army officer 
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with a Cambridge honors Engineering 
degree, acquired a three hundred acre 
farm at Surfleet, in Lincolnshire, on 
the northern shores of the Wash, and 
began to experiment with intensive 
cultivation for food production. When 
the notion of turning to agriculture 
first came to him he had no knowl- 
edge of farming. He therefore first 
spent three years in studying conti- 
nental methods of intensive cultiva- 
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tion, and when he began operations it 
was with the assistance of a Dutch 
expert. 

Wilson was scientifically trained 
and scientifically minded with a pas- 
sion for organization and method and 
a highly-developed power of observa- 
tion. To those natural aptitudes he 
added vision and receptiveness to new 
ideas. 

The land selected for his experi- 
ment, like all South Lincolnshire land, 
is flat, well-watered by the tributaries 
of a little river and has a soil natur- 
ally fertile, for much of this English 
county once lay beneath the North 
Sea, where unnumbered centuries had 
enriched the silt with animal and 
vegetable waste matter. 

In every way, a practical farming 
man would say, this little farm of 
rather more than three hundred acres, 
offered ideal conditions for just such 
an experiment. Yet, with all these 
advantages, and with adjacent markets 
and available labor, this land had 
been allowed to go out of cultivation 
when Wilson acquired it, and was 
giving work then to only three men 
and one boy. 

When I first visited Surfleet in 1936, 
I saw a farm upon which not a single 
rood remained uncultivated; a farm 
of new and modern buildings, green- 
houses, experimental gardens, orchards 
and innumerable frames; a farm 
whose land was whip-clean, and whose 
acres up to the outbreak of war, gave 
employment to upwards of a hundred 
men and women, full time. 

The real turning point came at the 
end of six years, when Wilson came 
to the conclusion that modern farm- 
ing methods, even when they resulted 
in a fair profit, were not the last word 
or enough. “It took me,” he said “an- 
other seven years to get my eyes open.” 
He then began to apply, at first ex- 
perimentally, then on a more thor- 
oughgoing scale, the methods of 
Steiner. 

The result was an agricultural or- 
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ganism with an identity—one might 
almost say, a soul of its own. “What 
I had learned but dimly” said Wilson, 
“from my contact with the soil had 
at last a real meaning. The Iceni 
nurseries, as I had named my farm, 
started as a completely uncoordinated 
bit of farming and gradually grew 
into an individuality which embraced 
not only the soil, plants and animals 
on the estate, but also all those who 
were working on it. It was organic 
growth, the meaning of which became 
clear only when I came into contact 
with the teaching of Rudolf Steiner. 
“Since then” says Wilson, “my knowl- 
edge of Rudolf Steiner’s work has in- 
creased, and although it is still very 
elementary I have learned sufficient 
to know, beyond doubt, that the 
world can only get back to sanity by 
following or developing the indica- 
tions that Steiner gave.” 

The farm combined then, as it still 
does, two clearly-defined functions. 
First, that of a mixed farm with a 
large nuclear market garden; secondly, 
an agricultural experimental station 
putting research into proper relation- 
ship to practice, that is, an auxiliary 
activity in actual, practical farming. 

Now, it is reasonable to suppose 
that if one semi-derelict parcel of agri- 
cultural land can be thus transformed 
from a moribund condition to one of 
phenomenal fecundity, there must be, 
up and down the world, very many 
more. It is the practicability of the 
wide application of the methods used 
by Wilson at Surfleet that gives this 
experiment its world-wide significance. 

The salients that strike the eye of 
the visitor to Surfleet are (a) the com- 
parative freedom from disease (b) the 
healthy state of the soil (c) the qual- 
ity of the crops, indicated by color, 
texture, and taste. 

During one phase of the experi- 
ment Wilson noticed that the Dutch 
expert he had hired, when prepar- 
ing the land for a lettuce crop to 
be raised under lights, removed every 
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Resolve Now to Make the New Year 


Right now...during the cold, wet days of early winter...is a danger period for health. 
Lower temperatures...less sunlight... the hazards of dampness, cold, slush... all these 
add up to a strain of the reserve strength of your body, a lowering of resistance to colds and 


infections. 


If you want to see a BIG difference this year in the health and well-being of yourself and 
your family... resolve now to make certain each of you gets a plentiful daily supply of " 
essential vitamins and minerals. We recommend Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA. 


Approved by a nationally-known testing laboratory Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA is 


made from 100% natural vitalized foods which contain all the enriched elements your body 
craves. Ideal supplement for people of all ages. Especially valuable for youngsters in their 


formative years. Try it! 


The Multiple Vitamin-Mineral Formula for adults and children... guaranteed 
made exclusively from 100°, Natural Vitalized Foods 


@ Vitamin A @ Vitamin C 

Vitamin D FalMay's MASTER FORMULA is concentrated from the 

[ast 1” following FOOD sources: YEAST, KELP, FISH LIVER 

@ Pyridoxine @ Rutin LIPOIDS, PURE CRYSTALLINE B-12, plus the healthful 
a 2 addition of: WHEAT GERM, WILD ROSE HIPS, PARS: 

@ Phosphorus a Iron LEY, ALFALFA, TOMATO, WATERCRESS, SPINACH 

PIMIENTO, ORANGE (whole), LECITHINATED SOYA 

u uorine 
@ Manganese ® Zinc and RUTIN from Buckwheat. It's all natural. 
@ Magnesium 


Natural B Complex 


(Now with Vitamin B-12) 


Reader’s Digest calls it the ‘‘miracle vitamin”... 
B-12. Now this wonderful new vitamin is added 
to FalMay Ali-Natural B Complex... to give you 
a truly superior source of this vital factor. For 
vigor and energy your body needs a full quota of 
Vitamin B factors. If there is a deficiency, you 
tire easily, may feel listless and run down, even 
though nothing is organically wrong.... 

FalMay Natu:al B Complex B-12 is a combination 
of highly-concentrated primary yeast (about 30 
times stronger than regular yeast) containing 
Riboflavin, Thiamin, Niacin and all trace elements 
natural to yeast, plus pure Vitamin B-12. An all 
natural product. 


AyDee Formula 


(Vitamin A plus D in Wheat Germ Oil) 


Vitamin A (essential to keep up normal resistance 
of nasal, sinus and respiratory tract tissue to bac- 
teria invasion) and Vitamin D (the sunshine Vita- 
min) are especially important for protection from 
colds. You get BOTH in FalMay’s AyDee formula 
...plus Wheat Germ Oil (for better utilization). 
Each capsule contains: 
5000 U.S.P. Units Vitamin A..... 125% MDR* 
1000 U.S.P. Units Vitamin D..... 250% MDR* 
.in 2 base of pure Wheat Germ Oil Y 
(*Minimum Daily Requirement) 
If there seem to be too many colds in your family 
or if ycu and your children are disposed to sinu’ 
troubles... Try this new 100% natural combin- 
ation. 


100 capsules $2.75 200 capsules $5.00 


#F FalMay Products On Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies. If not 
Available in Your Area...Order Direct Postpaid. Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Write to: 
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FALMAY Vitamin Products are Endorsed and 
Recommended by BERNARR MACFADDEN 


At the age of 83 this renowned physical culturist says: 


“At last | can offer all my friends, students and readers a group of 
vitamin products which | know to be pure, natural and organic. FalMay 
vitamin products are made from only the finest ingredients which are 
laboratory tested and combined in such a way as to bring you the maxi- 
mum and most beneficial results. This group of products is the result of 
my years of experience in this field. 
well as | do, after using them.” 


I sincerely hope that you feel as 
—Bernarr MacFadden 


Plus 


FalMay’s MASTER FORMULA is an all-inclusive 
vitamin-mineral supplement from natural sources 
..with the dramatic new factors: Wild Rose 
Hips, purified edible Bone Meal and Vitamin B-}2, 
described recently in Reader’s Digest in a story of 
blood regeneration that has thrilled thousands. 


This all-embracing natural formula brings the 
sensible precaution of a daily supplement of Vita- 
mins and Minerals within reach of every family. 
Now you can forego the many combinations and 
dozens of tablets or capsules formerly purchased 
separately and receive them complete in FalMay’s 
MASTER FORMULA. 


A New NATURAL Aid To Better Digestion 


Something new and different . . . formulated 
especially in response to numerous requests from 
our customers and friends for a mild, yet effective 
digestive aid that is 100% natural. 


When annoying symptoms of heartburn, flatu- 
ence, indigestion, sour stomach, other upsets, 
cause you distress... try FalMay DIGESTENE for 
gratifying relief. DIGESTENE features a natural 
mineral (magnesium trisilicate) which dissipates 
stomach acid by absorbing it. Thus, DIGESTENE 
relieves hyperacidity without ‘‘acid rebound’’ or 
harsh alkalizing action. 


DESICCATED LIVER @© BONE MEAL @ WILD ROSE HIPS 
AND THE AMAZING “RED” VITAMIN B-12 


Comes in an easy-to-take capsule. For small chil- 
dren merely lift top off capsule and add MASTER 
FORMULA to foods, cereal, milk. 


$ 3.50 

17.00 

Remember: Natural Vitamins and Minerals are 


best for you! So try FalMay’s All-Natural MASTER 
FORMULA. 


DIGESTENE 


DIGESTENE also includes Papain (the papaya en- 
zyme), known as a protein digestant; Pancreatin 
and Diastatic Malt, enzymes known as starch- 
splitting factors; and Desiccated Liver. Thus new 
DIGESTENE is a well-balanced natural formula 
which should aid in relieving many symptoms of 
digestive distress and in improving normal di- 
gestion. 


DIGESTENE is easy and pleasant to take. Just 
chew (or take with water) one to three tablets 
...about two hours after meals as directed. A 
product of superior quality ... made from the very 
finest ingredients available. 


100 tablets 
300 tablets 
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particle of green growth. Further, 
that he never would agree to digging 
in anything as green manuring. The 
crop was a complete failure. At this 
point Wilson realized that composting 
is not an alternative to nor a process 
comparable with farmyard manuring, 
but fundamentally different. 

The soil is made up of inorganic, 
dead material, and organic or living 
things. Among the first are clay, rock 
particles, sand, limestone, soluble salts, 
and so on. Among the latter are bac- 
teria and fungi, insects and small crea- 
tures, such as the earthworm, slugs, 
earwigs, moles, snails and so forth. 
A good soil is one that contains all 
the substances needed by the plant: 
proper cultivation makes those foods 
available. The soil, of course, has 
other needs, such as air, water and ap- 
propriate temperature, but we are 
considering now what transpires be- 
neath the farmer’s feet. 

Plants feed through the microscopic 
hairs on their roots, soaking up com- 
bined nitrogen, phosphate, potash, 
and so on, made soluble by the soil’s 
water content. The bacteria of the 
soil are the invisible agents that rot 
vegetation into humus and make such 
substances available to the plant life. 
It is these bacteria that produce 
humus, living upon the organic mat- 
ter in the soil, and engendering soil 
solutions and colloids which the root 
hairs can assimilate and digest. 

In a word, these agents take food- 
stuffs in forms unavailable to the root 
hairs and serve them up as good whole- 
some foods. And it is when the in- 
dividual has grasped this central fact 
that he has taken the first step towards 
scientific farming. 

True, in theory, the chemist in his 
laboratory can supply the grower with 
all that he needs to make his land 
fecund. But in practice the abundant 
use of such fertilizing materials has 
been found to have certain unforeseen 
consequences. One is that the soil, 
after being thus violently over-stimu- 
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lated, reacts as violently into a state 
of exhaustion. 

The systematized manutacture of a 
compost by the Indore System was be- 
gun at Surfleet with the object of pro- 
ducing economically a properly fer- 
mented organic substance for the rais- 
ing of abundant healthy crops. 

At Surfleet the first experiments 
were made with the waste from 300 
acres. These yielded no less than a 
thousand cartloads of humus per an- 
num, until that treated acreage, to 
quote Sir Albert Howard, “stood out 
like an oasis from the surrounding 
land.” 

The principle being accepted, the 
problem became merely one of meth- 
od. How best to prepare this waste 
material? 

It was prepared in special pits, into 
which was placed all manner of vege- 
table waste and animal manures, to be 
broken down under high temperature. 
This method gave good results and is 
still in use. At Surfleet the compost 
pits are regarded as the heart of the 
farm. Into their pits go weeds, leaves, 
vegetable trimmings, flower stalks, 
chaff, bracken, reeds, prunings of fruit 
trees, and horse, cattle and pig ma- 
nure. 

The first layer is three inches of ani- 
mal manure, followed by a thickness 
of eight to nine inches of vegetable 
material, and so on, with occasional 
sprinklings of wood ash and chalk. 
This goes on until the heap stands 
some four feet above ground level, 
the final layer being always animal 
manure, over which is placed a sprink- 
ling of earth. 

So much for the methods. Maybe 
the reader has been wondering about 
the economics of it all. Is this stunt 
farming? Can a man make a farm 
pay, using the Indore System? Using 
variants of it? The answer is, quite 
simply: Yes, after the land has been 
brought into the right condition. 

Wilson went into his project mainly 
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Special New Year’s Offer 


For you who are anxious to learn more about 
healthful living. Falkner & May is offering 
the following books from its library shelves at 
special low prices. Decide now you want to 
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GROUP I|...NATURAL FOODS 


Fruit Dishes and Raw Vegetables, by M. 
Bircher-Benner, M.D., and Max E. Bircher, 
M.D. A valuable book on value of food not 
denatured by heat or cooking. Includes 
recipes and food tables ............ $1.00 


Dry Skim Milk, by Christopher Johnson. 
What is Dry Skim Milk? What does it offer? 
Here are the answers to these and other 
questions about one of nature’s wonder 
foods. Includes recipes ............ 75¢ 


Soyabeans, by Miklos Worth. Learn how 
you can use one of the most nourishing vege- 
tables in your daily diet. ..in health and in 


Honey, Food for Life & Health, by Marc 
Dixon. The story of a food that was used 
extensively by the ancients and which is 
gaining modern stature as a health food. 

75¢ 


GROUP II... HEALTHFUL LIVING 
Prolong Your Youth, by Wilfred Hill. The 
fascinating story of the food of youth; vi- 
tality without stimulants; sex and regenera- 
tive marriage; many other subjects . . .$1.50 


Live Wisely, Live Well, by Bernhard Detmar, 
M.D., PhD. An explanation of the value of 
air, water, sunlight, movement and repose as 
natural healing factors ............ $2.00 


Your Diet in Health & Disease, Harry Ben- 
jamin. Written in language the lay reader 
can understand, the story of the relationship 
between your diet and your health . . .$2.00 


FALKNER & MAY, ING. 


HEALTH BOOKS 


learn more about health ... look over the list 
...select the books you want...order at 
these special discounts: 


. Order all 4 books in Group | ($3.00 value) ... pay only $2.25 
Order all 3 books in Group II ($5.50 value), pay only $4.50 
. Order any 2 books, take 10% 
. Order any 3 books, take 15% 
Order any 4 books, take 20% 


discount off prices listed below 
discount off prices listed below 
discount off prices listed below 


GROUP III... NATURAL TREATMENTS 


The Heart, by James C. Thomson. In non- 
technical language, a report on a revolution- 
ary new theory and its application to Amer- 
ica’s leading killer—theart disease . . . .$2.00 


How to Obtain Healthy Hair, by James C. 
Thomson. A man who has made a life study 
of the subject, describes the structure of the 
hair and the conditions essential to healthy 


High and Low Blood Pressure, by James C. 
Thomson. A concise and clear explanation of 
both high and low blood pressure and the 


Save Your Tonsils, by Harry Clements. For 
you who wonder about the wisdom of yank- 
ing out enlarged tonsils and adenoids, here 
is a guide to natural treatment ....... 75¢ 


Proven Remedies, }. H. Oliver, N.A.M.H. 
The treatment of common ailments by homo- 
eopathic, herbal and biochemic methods. 

$1.00 


Nervous Disorders and Hysteria, Bernhard 
Detmar, M.D., Ph.D. Deals with both 
nervous disorders and hysteria, their con- 
nection with disease. Many case histories in 
chapters on insomia, sex-life, intestinal neur- 


Healthy Hair, by J]. Hendrik Hutten, Ph.D. A 


consulting Biochemist lays down rules for hair 
health that may help prevent baldness . .75¢ 


Eye Diseases, by William Luftig, M.D. A 
book aimed te make known natural methods 
of treatment which can be applied in many 
kinds of visual disturbances ........ $2.00 
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Southwest Fruits 


(Continued from page 23) 


Figs are particularly fine in 
Southern California. They may be 
easily grown from cuttings and bear 
when very young. Select the ones 
which are kept small by short prun- 
ing, such as Brown Turkey and Os- 
born’s Prolific which may be pruned 
to two buds each winter. 

Apples and apricots are long-lived 
trees. You can plant shade-loving 
shrubs and perennials under their 
widespreading branches. Apricots 
need to be fully sun-ripened for their 
rich goodness to be appreciated to the 
fullest extent. The older varieties did 
not always produce regular crops, but 
now we have a new one, the Reeves, 
which was developed especially for 
our mild winter climates. 

Some of our best red apples have 
been developed recently for the lower 
altitudes where growing red apples 
has not previously been especially rec- 
ommended. Excellent varieties in- 
clude: the Pettingill, originated at 
Seal Beach, the Beverly Hills, brought 
out by the University of California in 
Los Angeles; and the yellow Delicious, 
better than the well-known red De- 
licious. There is nothing finer than 


apple concentrate and apricot nectar, 
both of which can be prepared in your 
own home with very little work. 

You do not need to leave berries out 
of your home program. The Rockhill 
No. 24 is one of the best everbearing 
types for the home garden because it 
begins to bear early and you can pick 
fruit until late in the fall. Because it 
is runnerless, it makes excellent edg- 
ings for beds and borders, as well as 
being just the plant for jars and 
barrels. Try a new Magnaberry by 
growing several vines on a_ trellis. 
Indian Summer is an everbearing red 
raspberry that easily supplants many 
of the older types. It bears two dis- 
tinct crops a year, the last coming alter 
Thanksgiving. 

If you do not have room for an ex- 
tensive planting of berries, by all 
means plant the fine old-fashioned 
Persian mulberry which came to the 
eastern part of the United States in 
Colonial times. It is a small tree and 
takes little room. The berries are as 
large and luscious as any of the latest 
blackberries and one small tree will 
furnish you with all the fruit you 
need without all the trellising and 
pruning attendant on blackberries. 

We have many fine dual-purpose 
trees which should be planted wher- 
ever possible. An outstanding one 
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catalog of 
WORLD-FAMOUS Gladiol: 


Over 200 varieties of colorful Kunderd glads are listed in 
the new 1953 catalog . . . many of them illustrated in 
natural colors. Kunderd glads are hand sorted and in- 
spected . . . guaranteed to give complete satisfaction, 
Send for your copy of the new catalog NOW. 


KUNDERD 


GLADIOLUS FARMS 
GOSHEN, 


INDIANA 
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with landscape value is the handsome 
persimmon with its richly colored 
autumn leaves and fruits. Hachiya, 
the one commonly found in the 
market, and Fuya are most widely 
planted; the latter is a prolific bearer. 

There are many dwarf trees which 
have been developed for the South- 
west by using resistant stock and 
double budding. In most of our home 
plantings, where space is an impor- 
tant factor, these small trees are exact- 
ly what is needed. Many of our nur- 
series make a specialty of raising these 
dwarfs which seldom get more than 
eight feet high, and begin to bear 
almost immediately. Standing at the 
head of the list is the Bartlett Pear, 
considered the world’s best, The 
Beurre d’Anjou, the large fruited 
winter Nelis, and the winter Bartlett 
also may be had in the dwarf sizes 
which cost about $3.50 each. A fine 
dwarf apricot is being tested out on 
several of the growing grounds here 
in the West. These trim, symmetrical 
little trees, with careful culture, last 
year alter year producing abundant 
crops. They need little pruning and 
you won't have to buy a ladder to 
harvest the fruit. 

Prepare holes for planting fruit 
trees carefully, digging them wide and 
deep. Only the best topsoil and 


compost should go into the holes. Set 
the bare root trees in the center of the 
hole on a small cone, spreading the 
roots carefully and being sure that the 
bud union is at least two inches above 
the surface of the soil. Fill in the 
soil carefully and settle with water. 
Do not tramp in the soil as you are 
apt to break roots and sink your trees 
too deep. Make a generous basin at 
least three feet or more wide to hold 
future irrigations and mulch carefully 
with straw or lawn clippings with a 
sprinkling of organic fertilizer under- 
neath, making a fine bed in which 
your earthworms can work. Never let 
the mulch cover the bud union. Win- 
ter sunburn of the trunks is often very 
severe, so paint them with tree white- 
wash or use a good tree protector. 

In selecting your trees remember 
that a medium sized tree is often far 
better than an overgrown one; and 
if you are not familiar with the initial 
pruning and shaping, the nurseryman 
where you buy your trees has a special- 
ist who does this work for you. Few 
people realize the importance of the 
first few years of the young tree’s feed- 
ing and training. 

Plant a home fruit garden so that 
your family may have the body-build- 
ing elements so necessary for good 
health. 
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128 pages, best flowers 

and vegetables ineludin 
all the Burpee Hybrids. It’s the lead- 
ing American seed catalog, with money- 
saving specials on almost every page. 
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SPECIAL —for limited 
time only we'll mail 
Seeds FREE, if 
you send stamp for postage. Or, to have more 
plants, we'll mail postpaid 70 Seeds for $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
438 Burpee Building—at nearest city: 
} Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California 


HYBRID TOMATO 


Biggest Smooth, Round, Red 
omatoes Ever Produced! 

Gigantic, thick-meated, perfectly smooth, 
so heavy they often weigh 1 lb. or more each. 
Superb quality, extra delicious, wonderful. 
Unsurpassed for the garden, wins prizes at 
the fairs, always brings highest prices. 

Plants Grow Faster, Bear Heavier 

Because they are Hybrids the plants grow 
faster, sturdier—bear heavier, and longer. 
They set more fruits even in bad weather. 
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Emphasis on Earthworms 


(Part II) 


Right and wrong of the soil: Establishing unequivocally 
and undeniably the vast benefits contributed by worms 


By THOMAS POWELL (N. Y.) 


HOUGH he works several feet 

underground, the humble earth- 
worm should nevertheless be high on 
a pedestal. That’s the conclusion of 
modern science. 

The controversy that raged a few 
years ago concerning the alleged good 
or harm he does in his tireless labors 
deep in the soil has at last been re- 
solved. No longer is the lowly worm 
scorned and maligned, for scientists 
have proven that life on this planet is 
to a great extent dependent on his 
work. 


While bodies of dead earthworms add to soil 

fertility, live ones add even more nutrients. 

Bean plant on left had no earthworms; center 

plant had dead worms added; right one, live 
worms. 


Photos: Soil Conservation Service 


From barren clay or dry red sand 
to soft, black, sweet-smelling soil— 
that’s the story of many an organic 
gardener’s backyard when he planted 
worms in it. Earth that wouldn’t pro- 
duce a decent crop of weeds has been 
transformed into a bounteous cornu- 
copia of magnificent flowers and vege- 
tables, of plants that grow bigger and 
faster and produce the most beautiful, 
finest tasting fruit imaginable. Grate- 
ful organiculturists have spread his 
fame far and wide, until the earth- 
worm has finally received the recogni- 
tion due him. 

It wasn’t always so. Worms were 
once regarded as pests—some garden- 
ers claimed they ate up their crops 
(actually cutworms were the culprits), 
various ‘‘authorities” stated emphatic- 
ally that worms ate up all the organic 
matter in the soil and destroyed its 
precious nutrients, and one “expert” 
even said the earthworm poisoned the 
soil by constructing a slimy air-tight 
burrow in which poisonous carbon- 
hydrogen compounds and marsh gas 
collected! 

All of which slander nearly result- 
ed in annihilation of the world’s earth- 
worm population. Various deadly 
poisons were recommended to get rid 
of these “‘terrible soil-destroying pests.” 
Mercuric chloride, lead arsenate, cor- 
rosive sublimate solutions, as well as 
deadly insecticides like toxaphene, 
DDT and lime sulphur, were em- 
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ployed in the battle to save the soil 
from the earthworm. 

Of course, just about the most fatal 
wormicide, because of its widespread 
use, was the chemical fertilizer. Nitro- 
genous fertilizers, because they tend 
to create acid conditions, wipe out 
worms very fast. Dead worms are 
found on the top of the soil in huge 
numbers whenever a chemical ferti- 
lizer is applied, and one garden maga- 
zine even suggested that frequent ap- 
plication of a commercial fertilizer 
was the quickest and easiest way to get 
rid of worms. In Australia, the use of 
superphosphate on pastures almost 
totally wiped out even so hardy a 
specimen as the giant 12-foot-long 
Gippsland worm. 

One worm-killing treatment, how- 
ever, backfired. A certain species of 
earthworm became a particular nuis- 
ance to golfers, throwing up casts that 
destroyed a _putter’s accuracy. So 
greens-keepers attacked him with a 
variety of powerful chemicals. Result? 
With no earthworms to aerate it, the 
soil under the grass became compact, 
air and water couldn’t get into it, and 
the grass died! 

The famous fertility of the Nile 
Valley of Egypt is an eloquent testi- 
monial to the benefits of earthworms. 
During the rainy season, an enormous 
amount of raw organic matter is Car- 
ried down the swollen Nile from the 
jungles at its headwaters. When the 
river overflows over the Valley, bil- 
lions of earthworms waiting deep in 
the soil go to work on this organic 
matter, converting it in their intesti- 


(Continued on page 69) 


Top: Soil having lost its earthworms through 

chemicals quickly ‘“‘bakes’’ to a pavement- 

like consistency, preventing vital water and 
oxygen from reaching plants’ roots. 


Center: Without earthworms loosening soil, 
it hardens to the point where practically no 
water can penetrate, no plants can survive. 


Lower: Adding earthworms to poor garden 
soil means improved fertility—a better en- 
vironment that produces better plants. 
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Capt. Wilson 


(Continued from page 42) 


from scientific interest and curiosity. 
He had other land holdings in Eng- 
land and Scotland, for he is also a 
breeder of pedigree cattle, with a dairy 
shorthorn herd. But he is also a busi- 
ness man and aimed to make that 
moribund Lincolnshire farm into a 
thriving business. And that he has 
done. Where three men and a boy 
were formerly the sole labor force, to- 
day, at periods of seasonal rush he will 
now have as many as seventy hands 
hard at work. 

Since 1936 the Surfleet estate has 
carried off a large number of awards 
made by the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety. It has—perhaps more important 
—so fine a reputation for quality at 
Covent Garden and in Midland mar- 


kets that premium prices are always 
secured. 

This brief and, perhaps, inadequate 
account of an agricultural experiment 
of tremendous importance, will suffice, 
it is hoped, to convince the reader 
whose work is with the land that the 
method deserves at least a chance to 
prove its value by an actual test. With 
nothing to lose, there is everything to 
gain from such an experiment. 

To sum up, Wilson’s work at Sur- 
fleet, Lincolnshire, proves not only the 
virtue of the composting method and 
the dangers of heavy chemical ferti- 
lizers, but that the method can be ap- 
plied irrespective of scale. For if one 
individual, backed by adequate capi- 
tal, it is true, can transform a dying 
village community, and bring into 
phenomenal productivity a farm long 
neglected and unproductive, then the 
possibilities of the widespread applica- 
tion of such methods are clear. 


SAVE YOUR RUBBISH! 


Don’t burn leaves. Don’t throw away a single table scrap or apple 
peeling-if you want rich soil that grows lush lawns and prize gardens 


Leaves actually have more fertilizer 
values than manure—and kitchen waste 
makes the richest humus known to man! 

It’s SO EASY, now, to turn such 
waste into rich topsoil. Just sprinkle 
with ActivO—the waste broadcasted 
over the garden or dropped between 
the rows (sheet or row composting), or 
piled in a quick-conversion heap. OR, 
make humus all winter in an ingenious 
Composter Cabinet which you can buy 
or build from plans given free with 
ActivO sizes No.’s 20, 25, 50 and 100. 

With ActivO you can use putrefac- 
tive wastes without odor! Or use even 
sawdust and soot! 

ActivO is a rich, black humus liter- 
ally packed with billions of Nature's 
own wonder-working organisms and 
biotics, hormones, vitamins and miner- 
als. Not a fertilizer, but better than 
fertilizer—for, besides quickly turning 


waste into grow-power, it’s used to 
CONDITION soils and to pour life and 
vitality—and natural BALANCE—direct- 
ly into soils, mulches, fertilizers, etc., and 
to stretch and convert chemical ferti- 
lizer, aid mushroom production, and 
activate hot beds. Try ActivO in your 
potted plant soils and see the plants 
pick up and GROW! 

Send for complete free details, and 
get your trial ActivO today. At dealers, 
$1 to $19.95. By mail, size for up to 
2 tons waste, or for energizing 6,500 Ibs. 
of mulches, soils, hot beds, etc. 
(you'll find valuable uses for every 
bit of it!)...only $5.95, p’pd. 
Plus free cabinet plans. Please 
don’t delay—order ActivO now! 


Benson- Maclean 
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With the Editor 


(Continued from page 11) 


The main error of Dr. Throckmor- 
ton is his statement that in the or- 
ganic method, only organic matter is 
used as a fertilizer. He hid the fact 
that we are strongly in favor of using 
ground up rock powders which con- 
tain large amounts of phosphate and 
potash. Is it possible that Dr. Throck- 
morton knew this but wished to 
create a wrong impression among that 
“gullible segment of the farming pop- 
ulation,” which will not have the 
means of discovering this truth for 
itself? The addition of these min- 
eral rock powders makes the organic 
method scientific, and this is hard for 
the chemical boys to take. How 
Throckmorton could betray himself 
into such an error I cannot under- 
stand. Being an editor myself I 
know how thorough the big-time pub- 


FRE, 


lication redactors can be as they send 
an article through the wringer. No 
one can tell me that before Throck- 
morton wrote his abortive missile for 
The Country Gentleman, a magazine 
with millions of readers, that he 
would not have taken sufficient time 
to post himself accurately on exactly 
what the thing was that he was at- 
tacking. That it ran the gamut of 
Throckmorton’s assistants, and the 
large editorial staff of The Country 
Gentleman, without being corrected, 
smacks of something which must rest 
heavily on the shoulders and con- 
sciences of Throckmorton and_ the 
editors of this great agricultural mag- 
azine. Certainly they should be more 
than proofreaders. 

I will not take the space in this 
article to attempt to answer all the 
statements made by Throckmorton. 
It would take a whole book to do it, 
and readers of this magazine have 
continually been reading our evidence 


BARGA/N 
BOOK 


of MOUNTAIN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK | 


LATEST FRUITS, 
BERRIES, FLOWERS 


New varieties quodened by foremost experi- 
ment stations to sell at higher market prices, 

yield heavier. Fruits that ship, and keep 

Any kind of tree, vine, 
plant or bush at a big saving. 

RUGGED MOUNTAIN 
LIVABILITY & QUICK GROWTH 
We're located on the tip-top of the Ozark Mountains. 
Our climate is more like that of North Missouri, Iowa, 

Brisk in climate and rich soil combine 
to produce trees, vines, bushes and plants with amazing 
vigor and growth. Satisfied customers from Oregon to 


better, can better. 


Neh 


Florida, Maine to California. 


Our Famous 
GROWER’S GUIDE 


Helpful to experts as well as beginners. 
A wealth of useful information. A val- 
uable instructive growing manual for GUARANTEED 
every farm. Write for yours today — 


a card will do. 


BENTON COUNTY C0. 


Box 8 


Small down payment 
books order. Easy terms 
on balance. 


SATISFACTION 
stock must meet our 


description, or money 
refunded! 
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Now YOU CAN HAVE 


rich fertilizer in only 
three to five weeks 


Turns Wastes Into Potent Compost 
Now...with the amazing, organically-ap- 
proved bacterial preparation—B.C.A.—you 
can turn leaves, lawn clippings, garbage, etc., 
into rich living compost ready for use in only 
3 to 5 weeks! 


B. C. A. Supplies Proper Organisms 


Formerly, manures were necessary for quality 


compost ... their high bacterial content 
meant a supply of necessary decay organisms. 
However...manure is sometimes difficult 


and expensive to obtain...and there is a 
need for faster breakdown of organic matter 
into finished compost—B.C.A. is the answer. 
It’s a mixed culture of selected organisms of 
decay... the proper ones for faster, decom- 
position. And... withcut manures! B.C.A. 
produces a balanced, controlled compost in 
from only 3 to 5 weeks! 

ECONOMICAL: 1 unit—$1. ($1.20 W. of 
Miss.) ; 2 units—$2.00 ($2.40 W. of Miss.) ; 
6 units—$4.50 ($5 W. of Miss.) ; 25 units— 
$12.50 ($13.50 W. of Miss). Each unit is 
enough for 34 to 1 ton of compost. Prepaid. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find Discccced for which please | 
send me...... units of B.C.A. | 
NOME 


in a box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to_ root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens, and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands of dollars, and years of experience, and 
costs you only $1.00. Postpaid. 

NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias 


CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


Trap for fun, profit, or rodent riddance. Guar- 
anteed HAVAHART trap catches them alive, 
protects pelts. No springs or jaws. Rustproof. 
Sizes for all needs. For free bookl t, mail 
coupon today. 


HAVAHART, 48-] Wator St., Ossining, N.Y. 
Please let me in on your trapping secreis. 


which is a convincing refutation of 
them all. But one of his contentions 
will bear careful treatment, for it is 
a statement which often appears in 
attacks against us. Throckmorton 
said that we give forth with the pre- 
posterous supposition that chemical 
fertilizers are poisonous. 

In the Saturday Evening Post, a 
publication owned by the same cor- 
poration as The Country Gentleman, 
there appeared the following in the 
September 30, 1950 issue: “All our 
key men were in good shape, except 
half-back Ralph Shoaf, who had suf- 
fered severe arm burns from caustic 
fertilizers, spread on the field before 
our West Virginia game.” If you 
will not admit that something caustic 
is not a poison, let us go on to other 
proofs. 

Here is an item which appeared in 
The Toronto Daily Star of April 7, 
1952: “Two minutes after Clark 
Lyons, dairy farmer here, sat down to 
milk a cow Saturday evening, the cow 
collapsed and died, pinning the farm- 
er under it. While the hired man 
struggled to get Lyors from under 
the beast, a second cow fell and with- 
in moments seven more followed suit 
as they stood in their stalls.” 

The veterinary who was called 
traced the deaths to commercial fer- 
tilizers which had become mixed with 
salt that was fed to the cows, and 
which, he said, broke down the cell 
structure of the cattle, which had re- 
ceived only small doses of the salt. 

Here is an item, word for word 
from the Feb. 23, 1952, issue of a 
Greenville, Alabama newspaper: 


“Fertilizer sacks don’t make good 
grazing—unless you want dead cattle. 

“Every year somebody makes the 
mistake of leaving empty fertilizer 
bags in the field, says County Agent 
C. P. Granade. He added that just 
this week a cattleman reported five of 
his cows had died from eating fertiliz- 
er sacks.” 

The Chicago Herald-American on 
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Feb. 24, 1952, said: “It is again that 
time of the year when a warning 
about garden fertilizer is in order. 
By keeping your dog away from all 
products of this sort, serious cases of 
poisoning can be prevented.” You 
see, everybody knows that chemical 
fertilizers are poisonous—even garden 
editors. 

Dr. J. K. Wilson, a noted Cornell 
agronomist said in the January, 1949 
issue of the Agronomy Journal: 

“Leafy vegetables, frozen foods, and 
prepared baby foods were analyzed 
for their content of nitrate. From the 
findings it is suggested that the nitrate 
in such foods may contribute to hemo- 
globinemia found in infants and may 
produce certain toxic, if not lethal, 
conditions in adults. The high con- 
tent of nitrate in the foods may be 
attributed in many instances to the 
application of nitrogenous fertilizers, 
especially nitrate of soda, to the 
growing of crops.” 

In his text-book, Commercial Ferti- 
lizers, Dr. Gilbeart H. Collins, states 
with regard to cyanamid a common 
chemical fertilizer, that when it is 
used it destroys microorganisms such 
as bacteria and fungi, and partly ster- 
ilizes the soil. 

In the Consumer Reports Buying 
Guide for 1951 appears the warning 
that cyanamid is toxic to plants, kills 
soil microorganisms, worms, etc., and 
is therefore not recommended. An ex- 
periment in orcharding described in 
The Quarterly Bulletin, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Michigan State 
College, Vol. 20, No 3, February, 1938, 
pp. 150-152 indicates clearly that 
under many conditions the applica- 
tion of cyanamid produced toxic ef- 
fects. 

I can cite dozens of other refer- 
ences. Our files are bulging with 
them. If Throckmorton had assign- 
ed the task of searching for such in- 
formation to his assistants, he would 
have discovered that an overwhelm- 
ing amount of evidence exists, prov- 
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*MUMS 
POSTPAID 


Create a spot of gorgeous color from 
August ‘till severe frost. Assorted 
colors — bronze, pink, red, yellow, 
SPECIAL ORGANIC GARDENING 
OFFER 5 Hardy Mums only $1.00 
postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ALL COLOR 
CATALOG 


KELLY 


56 Maple St., Dansville, N. Y. 


FREE “CLORIES 
of the GARDEN" 


AMERICA’S HELPFUL 


GARDEN BOOK 


values in finest quality. Roses, Shrubs, Ever; ns, 
Shade Trees, Perennials and Fruits. _— 


Write For Your FREE Copy Today. 


KRIDER NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 65, Middlebury, Indiana. 


Also New CHEROKEE 
scab and blight-resistant 


Grow Kennebec and Cherokee 
U.S.D.A.’s most talked-of new 
potatoes! Kennebec is heaviest 
pe ever grown in Maine! 
reaking records from Florida 
to Canada. Best cooker of all, 
and free from blight! Cherokee 
resists scab and late blight. 


78-PAGE CATALOG FREE 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. 
39 N. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY eat#h 


Soil, rce of 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 

® Apply Direct to the Soil 

@ Mix in the Compost Heap 

® FEED TO EARTHWORMS 
An essential material for the Organic Cardener 
...A_ slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that 
increases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil... Improves soil texture... absorbs and 
retains plant-nourishing moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus... 
binds sandy soils... loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. Bags. If your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship direct to you. 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. (Write 
for freight rates west of Mississippi River.) 

NEW LOW PRICE 
Send $2.15 for each 50 Ib. bag; enough for 200 
sq. ft. of NEW lawn or garden. Minimum Ship- 
ment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 
HERSHEY 


HERSHEY ESTATES 
FOOD, $1. Week! RENT, $5. Year! 


Amazing new booklet shows how it is possible for 
YOU to live a healthier, longer, happier life; enjoy 
peace of mind, security! All this on very little 
money. Actual case histories show how YOU too, 
may have land, food, shelter and money, and have it 
NOW! Send $1.00 for your copy of ‘‘The Freedom 
Way” today. Your money back if not delighted. 


D. HILDEN—Green Forest—Arkansas 


ROTOTILLER 
OWNERS 


if you are still chasing your BI-6 or 7A model 
rototiller ‘‘across the field and half-way back again’’ 
before you can stop it after you have placed the gear 
shift lever into neutral; then when it comes to turn- 
ing the machine, you have to ‘‘crack’’ nearly every 
bone in your spine twisting and jerking the machine 
around; or if you have to wait for springs to wind 
up on the Bi-7 model;—You can free yourself of 
all this ‘chasing’, ‘bone-cracking’ and waiting for 
springs to wind up, by installing the AUTOMATIC 
DRIVES on your machine. 

Ask your rototiller dealer for a demonstration of 
the drives, or write direct for descriptive literature to 


Automatic Drive Co. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Michigan 
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ing that many chemical fertilizers are 
poisonous. And yet, in his Country 
Gentleman article he states, unquali- 
fiedly, that chemical fertilizers are not 
poisonous. 

I would like to dwell on one other 
phase of Throckmorton’s attack. He 
states that there is no evidence that 
the organic method will control dis- 
ease. Right in The Country Gentle- 
man itself, in the issue of February, 
1944, Throckmorton could have 
found some evidence on this point. 
In this article by J. Sidney Cates ap- 
pears the following: 

“Little has been said about this new 
cure for root rot. Perhaps this is be- 
cause the remedy, in its outward re- 
spect, is so very simple. 

“The cure for root rot of cotton 
consists in nothing more than turn- 
ing under leguminous organic matter 
in the fall or spring before the cotton 
crop is planted. A heavy dose of stable 
manure will effect the same end, 
though the latter is seldom available 
in sufficient volume to be a large fac- 
tor under most root rot infested cot- 
ton-farm conditions. But this legum- 
inous-organic-matter treatment of cot- 
ton soils has long been known to be 
highly profitable, even when no root 
rot is present. 

“It is not through the chemical 
action of this rotting material that 
the cure is brought about. The an- 
swer lies in the fact that teeming bac- 
teria in the soil (these bacteria no 
doubt embracing thousands of strains) 
take on renewed life under the stimu- 
lation of this, their seemingly pet food 
supply. Some of these stimulated bac- 
teria strains are dread enemies of the 
root rot fungus. The bacteria not 
only destroy the fungus on contact, 
presumably as certain bacteria destroy 
our own body tissue, but the antip- 
athy between these two organisms 
goes much further. In artificial-media 
cultures the root rot fungus dies even 
on the approach of the enemy bac- 
teria growth. 
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“The discovery leading to its con- 
trol comes from C. J. King, Superin- 
tendent of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture field station at Sacaton, 
Arizona. King observed one summer 
in a section where alfalfa had been 
grown, and in another section where 
stable manure had been added, that 
there was little or no root rot damage, 
while alongside, to the very sharp 
n.argin of where these treatments had 
been given, the cotton crop was al- 
most devastated by root rot. 


“But this new and successlul root 
rot control method—that of altering 
the soil microbiologically by teeding 
it with decaying leguminous material 
—is far bigger than the mere announc- 
ing of the abatement of a curse to 
Southwest cotton, devastating as the 
curse has been. Fertility is a chemist- 
proffered term. The word ‘productiv- 
ity’ gives the realistic picture to the 
practical farmer. For years we have 
been twiddling over the proper pro- 
portion of NP and K and more re- 
cently over so-called trace elements, 
while the understanding of the broad 
phases of the soil-productivity mys- 
tery is not only confused, and un- 
known, but grossly neglected.” 


Can anything be more tangible 
evidence? A superintendent of an 
agricultural field station admits that 
farmers have been fiddling around 
with the use of chemical fertilizers 
while overlooking and neglecting the 
value of organic matter to stimulate 
the beneficent soil bacteria, in order 
to create health in growing plants. 
There have been other articles in 
Country Gentleman which show un- 
mistakably that disease can be con- 
trolled by the use of organic matter, 
but Throckmorton was not in the 
mood to look for data which would 
be favorable to the organic side. He 
was interested only in finding words 
that would sound convincing to the 
uninformed, while depending on the 
editorial protection of Country Gen- 
tleman to relieve him of having to 
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HAWAIIAN TREE FERNS 


Tropical beauty for your spring 
garden—healthy young ferns from 
Hawaii’s natural volcanic fern forest! 

Fronds of thesé spectacular ferns 
(Cibotium chamissoi) spread like 
palms—yours will grow as high as 
5 ft. The different home, patio or 
lanai plant. Delivery in perfect con- 
dition guaranteed. Easy to grow in- 
structions incl. Special low price 
only $2.50 each; $25 per dozen, ppd. 
Send check or m.o. now to: 

Tongg Ranch, Box 2113, Dept. Ol, 
honolulu, Hawaii. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. 


VEGETABLE 
E GARDEN 
GUIDE 


Write for free garden guide and bargain Plant offers—tells 
how to grow EARLY VEGETABLES—Cabbage, Onion, Let- 
tuce, Broccoli, Cauliflower, Collard, Tomato, Potato, Egg 
Plant, Pepper Plants described with cultural directions. 
Special early order bonus. 

PIEDMONT PLANT CO., BOX 905, ALBANY, GA. 


WUT TREES & 


New hardy English Bay 3 Carpathian 
strain. Rapid grower, bears early, very 
productive, "beautiful "shade tree. Thinese 
chestnut, dwarf fruit trees, berries, new 
grapes. Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


548 W. Lake Road Canandaigua, N. Y. 


FERTO-POTS 


Se INVENTION. Pots made of 


back; quicker better results if seeds, bulbs, 
plants, cuttings are started in FERTO-POTS. 
When transplanted outdoors pot and all goes 
into the ground. Pots soften up in the 
moist soil and feed the growing plants. 
Excellent results also as liners inside clay 
pots for African Violets and other house 
plants. FERTO-POTS are a boon to pro- 
fessional grower and home gardener alike. 
Shipment by express, charges collect, as 
follows : 
No. 2s 200. . .$5.00 500. ..$9.00 
No. 2i8 1$2.75 250...$5.00 
No. 3s 25 250. . $5.75 
NOTE: Parcels _ optional “in 100 lots as follows: No. 
2s—$2.98; No. 24s—$3.48; No. 3s—$3.98. (Add 10% 


$8. 
FERTO-POTS have taken the garden world by storm. 
Users —E enthusiastic. Millions sold. Order a supply 
today and enjoy a thrilling new gardening experience. 


Dept. 14 FARGO’S 
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justify the words to those who could 
demolish every one of them. It re- 
minds me of the verbal tiff at the 
U. N. between Selwyn Lloyd, chief 
British delegate, and Vishinsky. In 
the midst of a violent, but meaning- 
less harangue by the Soviet delegate, 
Lloyd said, “The more a cow moos 
the less milk it gives.” 

Vishinsky then retorted in a man- 
ner typical of one of our chemical 
fertilizer critics, merely in order to 
confuse the issue, but without regard 
to the intelligence or quality of his 
answer. He replied, “Such a proverb 
is biologically preposterous. It is like 
saying that the more a man talks, the 
less he is capable of reproducing his 
own kind.” It is a seemingly clever 
answer—good for a hearty laugh, but 
it did not detract from the truth of 
the proverb, that the more a cow moos 
the less milk it gives. 


But the most surprising develop- 
ment in the Throckmorton-organic 
offensive was the statement which the 
Kansas dean made in the November, 
1951 issue of The Country Gentleman, 
in which after suffering a two-month 
avalanche of violently disagreeing, 
and in many cases venomously vi- 
tuperative letters, from offended read- 
ers, he back-tracked surprisingly, and 
stated: “Some cultists are more ex- 
treme than others. I am well aware 
that organic farming as espoused by 
J. I. Rodale, Editor and Publisher of 
The Organic Farmer, advocates the 
use of lime, phosphate rock and _ pot- 
ash rock. On the other hand, I am 
also aware that there are others with- 
in the movement who recognize or- 
ganic matter alone as the solution to 
all soil-fertility problems. These ex- 
tremists were the ones foremost in my 
mind at the time I wrote my article.” 

Well, how do you like that! There 
may be a few die-hards in our move- 
ment who are convinced that their 
salvation lies with organic matter 
alone, but from surveys that we have 
made we have found that they consist 
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of considerably less than one-tenth of 
one per cent of the total. But I am so 
glad that I am back in the good graces 
of Mr. Throckmorton. 

(To be continued) 


Garden of 
Two Worlds 


(Continued from page 13) 


the lower side, the stone lantern and 
more rocks. The whole plot was again 
tidied up, firmed and leveled. The 
spongy black compost soil was ready 
for planting. 

First, a crooked pine tree, not too 
big, was found and planted beside the 
stone lantern. Then a few azaleas, a 
dwarf holly, a small yew were set 
among the projecting rocks; never too 
many, never too much, and always in 
groups with bare spaces between. 
These flat bare spaces were then sown 
to grass, and soon sweeps of lawn con- 
nected boulder to boulder, evergreen 
clump to clump. The area was not 
cluttered nor crowded, but peaceful 
and inviting. Next, the gardener put in 
a few perennial flowers: a few hemoro- 
callis (day lilies) near one rock; a few 
dwarf iris near another; a group of 
coral bells (heuchera), a bank of 
mossy phlox. In the cracks between 
the stones of the crazy paving, small 
mats of white and purple thyme, 
yellow sedums and crimson rock roses 
were soon established. One or two 
clumps of hardy pinks (dianthus), 
some pansies, dwarf bleeding heart 
and lavender were tucked into corners 
beside this boulder and that. 

Rains fell abundantly, and the 
plants took root and grew. It is years 
now since the little circle was planted. 
“The garden of East and West” still 
shines like a jewel in gay colors each 
spring when flowers are in bloom, and 
remains a joy to beholders in all 


seasons. 
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Nematodes 


(Continued from page 17) 


of causing their greatest damage to 
plants when conditions of moisture 
and temperature are favorable. Where- 
as nematodes are most active in soil 
suitable for germination of seed and 
subsequent growth of plants, consid- 
erable numbers of some of them may 
be killed by flooding the soil for ex- 
tended periods or by permitting soil, 
such as on greenhouse benches, to dry 
completely. Nematode activity dim- 
inishes rapidly as temperatures are 
lowered. This is the principle under 
which a profitable crop of lettuce, 
which can be grown in cooler tem- 
perature, is cultivated on root-knot 
nematode-infested soil. Freezing of 
the soil is of little value for reducing 
the nematode population contained 
within. The writer personally has 
thawed out roots and soil frozen for 
considerable periods of time and 
found plant-parasitic nematodes of 
different types active and apparently 
none the worse for their experience. 
Higher temperatures, on the other 
hand, can be extremely detrimental to 
nematodes. Without a doubt, the sun 
often plays an important role in elim- 
inating a considerable number of 
nematodes by continued baking of the 
upper soil layer. Some nematodes, 
however, are prepared for adverse con- 
ditions and go into a resistant stage 
or live over in protective egg shells. 
Even among those nematodes which 
are not adapted to survive adverse con- 
ditions a few usually escape death 
among the many that perish, and 
these multiply rapidly once conditions 
again become favorable. 

Methods of controlling nematode 
parasites of plants are constantly be- 
ing improved. The continued recom- 
mendation for use of nematode-free 
planting stock may be extremely ef- 
fective in reducing the introduction 
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and spread of plant-parasitic nema- 
todes, but is |, ttle consolation to grow- 
ers who own tields infested with these 
parasites. Crop rotation is perhaps 
one of the most inexpensive yet ef- 
fective measures on which we can 
rely. Nematodes, like other parasites, 
prefer certain types of plants to others. 
If a crop which is undesirable to plant- 
parasitic nematodes is planted, the 
parasites are starved and their popula- 
tions in the soil reduced accordingly. 
Since certain types of nematodes 
thrive on several different crops, how- 
ever, the grower should be certain 
that the substitute crop is not another 
on which the nematodes can feed and 
reproduce. This can be accomplished 
only by sending plant and soil sam- 
ples for examination by competent 
personnel located in federal and state 
laboratories throughout the country. 


Fertilization of infected plants in- 
duces the formation of roots and im- 
proves plant vigor thus masking the 
deleterious effects of nematodes feed- 
ing on the roots. Such improvements 
in plant growth are relatively short- 
lived, however, since root-parasitic 
nematodes can multiply rapidly and 
again cause plant decline once con- 
ditions become adverse for the plant. 


When quantities of organic ferti- 
lizers are added to the soil around 
plants with roots parasitized by nema- 
todes, growth of insects, nemazodes, 
and fungi which prey on plant-para- 
sitic nematodes is often encouraged. 
Although in the past such control 
methods have not been extensively in- 
vestigated, they nevertheless are of the 
utmost importance in the natural con- 
trol of nematodes and other plant 
pests and offer a sensible approach to 
such problems. Certain fungi, as an 
example, form specialized nets (Figure 
6) which are covered with an ex- 
tremely sticky substance. Once the po- 
tential victim brushes against any part 
of these nets it usually is firmly caught. 
Other fungi form loops (Figure 7) 
which immediately constrict if any 
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NATURAL 
“SKIMGROW”’ 


n 
eWe 


a skim milk formula...latest de- 
velopment in organic soil conditioners 


Pioneer work using Skim Milk as a fertilizer 
and plant stimulant developed by Montana 
State College Horticultural Department. You 
read about this amazing new development on 
page 30 of the November issue of Organic 
Gardening. 


Organic Products has tested various formulas... 
the result: Skim Milk with powdered Granite Dust 
and Soil Bacteria produces a_ better-blooming, 
healthier plant with richer color and _ increased 
growth. And that’s the formula we offer you as 
sensational ““SKIMGROW’’! 


Easy to add to plants, lawns, etc. It’s soluble in 
water. Small amount conditions large area. Add 
direct or in solution... full directions on each can. 
Use now on house plants... next year you'll use it 
on your entire garden! 


One Ib. of “SKIMGROW”’ covers approximately 100 
sq. feet... conditions hundreeds of potted plants. 


| Ib. —$1.75 ($2.00 W. of Miss.) 
2 tbs.—$3.00 ($3.40 W. of Miss.) 
6 tbs.—$6.00 ($6.75 W. of Miss.) 


Try this tremendous new product now on your house 
plants... Send order today to: 


ORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. G-153, 235 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 


INTERESTING 
=NEW CATALOG 


Seeds—Bulbs—Plants. Three thousand kinds 
available, many of them exotic, rare, un- 
usual. Distinctive catalog, well-illustrated, 
on request. Dept. D-12 


PEARCE SEED CO. “oorEstowN 


* NEW JERSEY 


BUILD YOUR OWN 


ORGANIC SHREDDER 


SAVE OVER $100! 


Build an organic shredder that compares 
in performance and capacity with manu- 
factured models, many of which sell for 
$125 and more (without motor). 

With our plans, some lumber and some 
easily obtainable hardware, you can build 
your own shredder... gasoline or elec- 
tric driven...for approximately $20.00 
(less motor). 

When it comes time to convert autumn 
leaves and garden wastes into quick com- 
post or muich, have your own shredder. 
Send $2.00 today for complete plans and 
instructions! 


Box 34, Dept. OG-153 


ORGANIC SHREDDER 


SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
Organic Gardening.” 
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part of the nematode body is inserted 
within the loop. Figure 8 shows the 
midsection of a nematode caught in 
such a loop; note the manner in which 
the loop has clamped around the 
nematode body. Once the nematode 
is trapped, the fungus grows into its 
body and utilizes the body contents 
for further growth. Figure 9 shows 
the body of a nematode from which 
strands of the fungus which killed it 
are growing. 

Two other methods of controlling 
plant-parasitic nematodes are by trap 
cropping and by the use of resistant 
plant varieties. The former method 
involves the planting of a crop, roots 
of which nematodes will penetrate for 
purposes of feeding and reproduction. 
Since certain nematodes can not leave 
roots which they have entered once 
they have started to complete their 
life cycles, plowing the crop thus kill- 
ing the plants likewise kills the nema- 
todes in the roots. Considerable work 
on the breeding of nematode resistant 
plants is now in progress. To date, 
advances have been made in the breed- 
ing of resistant tobacco and fruit trees. 

Despite the large number of nema- 
tode diseases that currently are recog- 
nized and being discovered continu- 
ally, more scientific research is being 
conducted on them and their control 
than ever before. The future holds 
promise of new developments in dis- 
ease control that will benefit producer 
end consumer alike. 


Enjoyment that is shared en- 
riches both the giver and_re- 
ceiver. Spreading the word about 
Organic Gardening—the maga- 
zine your friends will certainly 
want—adds to everyone’s benefit. 
Send today for free subscription 
booklets by writing to ORGANIC 
GARDENING, Dept. Q, Emmaus, 
Pa. 
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Texas Windbreaks 


(Continued from page 19) 


Naturally, the choice of trees and 
shrubs will depend a great deal on 
climate, soil, water and price, but 
when possible it is well to choose 
several species of trees and shrubs 
with different foliage and fruitage for 
balance. You will want blossoms in 
the spring, berries for birds, and brill- 
iant autumn colors which a proper 
windbreak insures. 

Some West Texas standbys for the 
outer row are Chinese elm, cotton- 
wood and poplar, honey locust, 
flowering willow, tamarix (salt cedar) 
and catalpa. Western yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, Norway spruce, arbor- 
vitae, and juniper or red cedar com- 
bine to form a good second row, while 
the more familiar shrubs are inter- 
spersed with evergreens to finish the 
windbreak next to the house and rec- 
reation area. Some of these latter are 
lilac, crepe myrtle, vitex, nandina, 
pyracantha, Japanese barberry, and 
altheas. Also, since sunflowers and 
castor beans grow so rapidly and 
furnish lots of shade and bird food, 
they are often used in these kind of 
plantings. It is understood that some 
of the plants will be thinned out as 
time goes on, but everybody plants 
them rather densely to start. 

On the lower Coastal Plains where 
the high winds from the Gulf pre- 
vail, protective windbreaks are need- 
ed badly. Palms, salt cedars and olean- 
dars are generally used more than 
any other plantings. However, right 
near the water there are stretches of 
thick wooded areas that the home 
owners clear out to suit themselves 
and have natural windbreaks about 
their homes. The largest trees there 
are live oaks with a great variety of 
smaller trees and shrubs. 

The coastal pastures have long rows 
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HOUSE PLANTS 


Easy window kinds, along with rare green- 
house species, in large assortment in our 
new illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
Dept. D-12 Moorestown, N. J. 
= h Send for this greatest of all OF 
Spring Hill catalogs. Help- | Spectat 
= Y ful hints .. . early order Offers 


discounts . . . illustrated 
104th Roses, shrubs, fruit and shade trees, 
YEAR flowers, bulbs. Guaranteed. 
SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, Tipp City, Ohio, Dept. G-21 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


ORGANICALLY FED. 
round plump bulbs that will & tall 


pikes and long flower heads. No dry wea trouble. 
rn organically fed under Skinner system of irri tion. 
Many new varieties and the aon tin exhibition com- 


mercial Fair price: 
and will bring our 


RLING’: GLADIOLUS, INC. 
President Easton, IIlinols 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Huge Early Yield —Ideal for Small Area 


BIG CROP of luscious, FULL SIZE Apples and Pears 
from fonre-corts. finest quality trees. Extra easy to 
care and harvest. Quality line, guaran since 
1889, ‘octers best buys in selected Shade Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Berries, Flowers. Write for Free catalog. 
WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 105, Bridgman, Mich. 


fall 
HEB 


Order it now! 


A BINDER 


yom valuable copies of ORGANIC CAR- 

DENING. Keeps them instantly ready for you 
to consult... next month or years from now. 
This handy, “durable leatherette binder, at- 
tractively stamped in gold, holds 12 issues, 
which may be easily inserted or removed. 
Price $2.00 (add 10c west of Mississippi). 


Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


Organic Gardening, Box G1, Emmaus, Pa. 


America’s Most Wanted 


NURSERY CATALOG 


FREES 


Inter-State's newest catalog. 84 pages 
of money-saving values; natural color 
photos; over 1000 guaranteed selections 
and many helpful gardening tips. 

Send postcard for your personal copy! 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


1313 E STREET HAMBURG, IOWA 
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Green Nutro 


Results are what you are interested 
in and from satisfied customers in 40 
states and Canada comes testimonials 
proving that Green Nutro is your 
best buy again this year. Green 
Nutro is a scientific mixture of natu- 
ral materials supplying ample nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potash and trace 
elements to make your lawn or gar- 
den the show place of your com- 
munity. GREEN NUTRO WITH 
NITROGEN. Three 80 Ib. bags 
$7.50. GREEN NUTRO WITH- 
OUT NITROGEN. Three 80 lb. 
bags $6.00 F.O.B. SHARPSBURG, 
MARYLAND. For prompt delivery 
send your orders in NOW. 


EASTERN STATES 
SOILBUILDERS, INC. 


Sharpsburg, Maryland 


Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Pine, Spruce, Fir, Canadian Hemlock, Arborvitaes, 
Multifiora Rose, in variety. For growing Christmas 
trees, Windbreaks, Hedges, Forestry, Ornamentals. 
Prices low as 2¢ each on quantity orders. Write for 
price list. SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES, 
Dept. 0.G., Box 594, Johnstown, Penna. 


bel KEMP 
Prepared Soils—Compost 


The Kemp Power 
Soil and Compost 
Shredder produces 
rich top soils with 
plant fibers uni- 
formly distributed. 
The result—tloose, 
rous soil, stimu- 
ating root growth 
and retaining mois- 
ture much longer. 
You'll larger, 
more vigorous 
plants. 
Kemp Model Shown You'll save up to 90% 
wi Rf Shredder in fabor and effort and 
the KEMP shreds all 
soils, compost, vegetable 
matter and leaves (with 
leaf shredder attachment) to any desired 
texture. Stones are automatically ejected. 
here’s a size for your needs, priced for 
our pocketbook, beginning as low as $110. 
as, electric or your own power may be used. 
Write for details today. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 4, 1027 E. 20th Street Erie, Pa. 


Adaptable for Power 
Take-off. 


of Cherokee roses planted across them 
to provide shelter for livestock during 
the chill winter days. These roses in 
bloom afford a most beautiful sight. 

In central Texas the windbreaks 
are not so dense and seldom consist 
of more than one row of large trees 
with plenty of favorite shrubs inter- 
spersed. Pecans are greatly favored 
in most sections, with hackberries, 
mulberries, elms, live oaks and Bois 
d’Arcs predominating. The Bois 
d’Arc, or Osage orange as it is often 
called, used to be planted around 
farms as fences with its hard wood 
and thorny branches to keep out roam- 
ing livestock. Many rows of this use- 
ful tree yet remain on some of the old 
farms in this part of the country. Prac- 
tically all the shrubs that grow any- 
where else in the state do well in this 
part and are used in profusion. 

Again, I repeat that even if they 
were not used for very practical pur- 
poses, windbreaks should be an in- 
tegral part of every home. When 
planted with these advantages in 
mind, a family’s private picnic grounds 
is part of a windbreak; an outdoor 
living room walled in by cooling shade 
trees and flowering shrubs is a luxury 
beyond price and is provided by the 
proper planting of this same wind- 
break, and many other happy benefits 
as well. Last, but not least by any 
means, is its value as an attraction for 
wild birds. Here, they can nest and 
feed in season with shelter and food 
incidental to them at no extra cost 
to the home owners. It is well to re- 
member that without birds there 
would be no gardens, flowers or fruit 
to protect! 


As your windbreak serves not only 
as a protection from prevailing winds, 
but as a screen for service areas and a 
recreation center, a good blueprint 
should be worked out before planting 
starts. It is well to remember, too, that 
you will probably have to thin out 
your planting as the growth progresses 
to actual windbreak proportions. 
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Landscaping 
(Continued from page 21) 


stance, the delicacy of the beech tree. 
Its graceful lines indicate a gay per- 
sonality which will create a mood of 
cheerfulness in any composition. Then 
there is the quiescent personality of 
the weeping willow. The rugged in- 
dividualism of the sturdy oak gives an 
air of towering strength. Compare a 
group of birch trees with an oak grove. 
Here you will find a similarity of 
traits. Airiness, grace, delicacy, trim- 
ness, power, strength—these traits are 
the outcome of line and shadow in 
the plants and give the entire com- 
position personality and character. 

Vertical and horizontal-lined com- 
position of form in the garden are 
the dominant and recessive characters 
which will determine the effectiveness 
of the plan. 

Vertical-lined forms such as holly- 
hock, delphinium and fox-glove, con- 
tribute to development of vertical or 
horizontal effects made in the garden. 
They are at their best when planted 
in groups located at the back margin 
of the group and occasionally allowed 
to extend toward the front. 

Horizontal-lined forms which are 
not defined sharply produce a restful 
and quiet effect. Sweet William, iris 
and peonies are representative of 
these, and should be planted in masses 
which are longer than wide, rather 
than in groups or as single specimens. 

Winter study of various deciduous 
trees and shrubs will give the poten- 
tial landscaper a better idea of the 
shape and lines of trees, for they are 
bare at this time of year. Of course, 
one must imagine how the trees will 
look when they are clothed with sum- 
mer foliage. Evergreens, green through 
all seasons, can be studied at any time 
for their form. 

The contour of the land where the 
planting is to be made will have a 
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MIRACLE TOMATO 
Yields BUSHELS 
Toa Vine 


Now—You can grow the world’s 

most amazing Tomato right in 

your own garden and get from 

A 2 to 3 bushels of delicious, ripe 
uf-> tomatoes from every vine. 


BURGESS CLIMBING 


TOMATO grows 16 to 20 feet high. 
» Huge, meaty, solid fruit, wonder- 
ful flavor. Some weigh as much 
as 2 pounds each. Unsurpassed 
for canning and slicing. Blight 
free—drought and disease-re- 
sistant. Grows in any garden 
Outyields all other varieties. 4 


TRIAL PACKET 10c 
_ Postpaid. Order Today 
3 Packets for 25c 


Write for FREE complete 


e Prepares the soil in one easy operation. 
e Versatile, all-in-one power tiller, rotary cul- 
tivator and garden tractor. 
e Tills and mulches up to 10” 
deep in every kind of soil. 
e Weeds up close to plants. 
e Tines are fully eres 


Ask for Free 
Demonstration 


See sturdy 
Merry Tiller 
work the soil 
-do other jobs. 
Due to gripper 
leverage plus 
light weight, it 
out performs 
heavier ma- 
chines. 2 h. p. 
motor. Dealer 
inquiries are 
invi 


Get Free Folder! 


MERRY TILLER, 814 Stduner Building 


P.O. Box 1835, Seattle 11, Washington 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


mT 
Works the Soil—Not You! 
| 
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Regular price per pkt., 
but to Pint 
QUALITY SEEDS we 


pkt. of this fine Tomato. 
and a large pkt. of 


er 
FLOW 


f That will bloom 
mer ‘til frost. from carly 


In addition we will 
send FREE... our 
new catalog in full 
color loaded with 
bargains in Seeds, '& 
Plants, Shrubs, Hy- 
brid Corn and Cer- 
tified Seed Grain. 
Coupons for rare 
premiums in each 


Dept. 24 


Randolph, Wisconsin 


MARTIN'S GRANITE DUST 


Produced This Giant Celery 


You can get the came satisfying re- 
sults... no matter what you grow 


Users of Martin’s Dust... with its abundant 
supply of natural Potash and more than 16 trace minerals 

. Feport exciting results on fruits, flowers, vegetables. 
Write today for information and prices on this effective 
and long-lasting natural soil conditioner. 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, Zionsville, Pa 
60 


AID 


F000 


il 


This attractive new stamp is 


a colorful, purposeful way of 
your making an urgently needed 
contribution to the work of The 
Soil and Health Foundation. 
Send $1.00 today for 100 stamps 
—and start using them and help- 
ing a vital cause! Send to The 
Soil and Health Foundation, 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania. 


modifying effect on the forms of plants 
and ‘trees, and controls the direction 
in which they are laid out. Gardens 
and landscapes laid out informally 
will take more study and planning 
than a formal design. 


We can vary from the dominant 
forms to prevent the planting from 
becoming monotonous or to create an 
accent. By dominant forms is meant 
the basic plants used in_ largest 
amounts. Varying these should be 
done gradually. If we vary the dom- 
inant forms to create an accent, it must 
be remembered that the more sudden 
the variation, the stronger the con- 
trast. 


Accent should be judged on its 
merits for the particular location in 
which it is to be used. It should also 
be employed sparingly and with spe- 
cial care. Too many accents, a very 
common fault with amateurs, will 
cause a landscape to become weari- 
some. If accents are not placed prop- 
erly they will destroy the balance of 
the landscape, and the harmonizing 
effect we have been looking for will 
be destroyed. An accent is to be a 
point of attention which will catch 
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the eye momentarily, then allow it to 
pass over the remainder of the picture. 
This can be compared to the art of 
flower arranging, for each flower ar- 
rangement must have an accented cen- 
ter of attraction to make it a perfect 
composition. 

Good composition of form includes 
simplicity, sequence, balance, and 
scale similarity. These are the main 
factors of form and will be applied 
best by experience and observation. 
Skill and good taste are obtained 
through comparison of plans, ideas, 
reading and experience. 


From Dirt to Soil 


(Continued from page 31) 


gathered here on Greenacres—plants 
set eighteen inches apart—developed 
into a mass of bloom and beautiful 
leafage two feet deep and five feet 
wide. One venturesome plant stretched 
its arms across to a Dr. Nicolas rose, 
climbed up through its branches, and 
its great white blossoms peeked out 
at us from a point four feet above the 
ground. We have promised ourselves 
that next year we shall set petunias 
thirty inches apart! Obviously they 
need elbow room when grown in soil 
instead of just dirt. 

In keeping with our practice of 
having occasional flowers throughout 
our vegetable gardens some dwarf 
marigold seeds were placed in one 
corner of one of the strawberry beds. 
Ultimately two of the plants were 
allowed to stand, in close proximity to 
each other. They made a solid bed of 
plant and bloom twenty-one feet in 
circumference. Toward the centre the 
mass was over two feet deep. The dead 
plants—laid low by a killing freeze 
November l—at the peak of their 
blooming—kicked about the garden by 
the wind, tossed onto a pile of garden 


(Continued on page 64) 
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You can GROW MORE wi 
You can GROW BIGGER 
ona HEALTHIER; 


GRAIN cro 
P 
GRASsEes 


VeGerapies 


you 
{reat your soi] with this 


RUHM'S 
Super Fine 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


For Prices and Full information write: 
AUSTIN FEED & SEED CO., Tenn. 


BIE 
BRYAN & SHEFER, Portland, Indiana 
PAUL V. DEAN, McBaine, Missour 
ENGLEWOOD FARM-NURSERY, Muskegon, Mich. 
RALPH W. RIKER CO., Lansing 15, Michigan 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
SINGER BROS. NURSERY, Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Massachusetts 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago 6, Illinois 
FRED A. VEITH, Cheviot, Cincinnati, Ohio 
CARL W. WESTLING, Hartville, Ohio 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 
wt, 

‘22°59 Ideal for home gardens, require 
way little space, full size fruit, bear 
early, 2nd or 3rd year. Also 
new grapes, nut trees, berries, 
Guaranteed stock. Catalog free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
548 W. Lake Rd. Canandaigua, N. Y. 


5-HP Gravely Tractor powers 21 tools— 
does every lawn, garden, and field job 
easier, better! All-gear drive, Reverse. 
New “Power vs Drudgery” Booklet FREE. 


z Write for it today! 
“GRAVELY 
§6BOX 148 DUNBAR, W.VA. 
FIELD-TESTED FOR 32 YEARS 


> 
> LEG 
GRAVELY 
&makes 
JODSEASY, 
Ponertil 
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NU-AGE 
BONE 
MEAL 


(For Human Consumption) 


NU-AGE BONE MEAL is rich in natural minerals 
all-important calcium and phos- 
phorus. s whole... unrefined...edible. Made 
rom selected bone of healthy young cattle. Truly an 
amazing nutritional substance 
source of natural minerals. Prove e 
helps combat — deficiencies, helps 
promote vigor and vit: 


PLAIN BONE MEAL 


Tablets: 500 — 2.50 
1000 oo 4.00 
Capsules: 300 a 2.75 
1000 7.50 
WITH VITAMIN D 
Tablets: 300 2.00 
1000 5.00 
Capsules: 300 $3.00 
1000 $8.00 


Write For Our Price List 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 


Dept. G-1 
1926 West Railroad St:, Loupurex, Penna. 


Buy Now... Save 12% On A 
Haddon All-Purpose Shredder 


= can own a Haddon All-Purpose Shredder now for 
ly $110*...or $125* for the portable model. Built 
= the finest and best equipment, the Haddon Organic 
All-Purpose Shredder is the original organic shredder . 
serving organic gardeners in 48 states and five foreign 
countries. Whether you mulch, sheet compost or compost 
in heaps, you'll get richer humus faster by properly 
shredding materials in the HADDON. Order yours now 
. . » low price offer in effect for limited time only! 
KESTON ORGANIC PRODUCTS also offers the Haddon 
Hand Shredder, Ferto-Bac Activator, Lehigh Compost 
Bin, Earthworm Casting soteet. Also a complete line 
home food mills from 25 on up. Write today for 
information to Philip 8. Welle, President, Dept. 1-0G. 


*F.0.B. Factory... prepayment with order. Add 10 
West of Miss. 


KESTON ORGANIC PRODUCTS CO. 
24 7th Avenue Haddon Heights, N. J. 
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#.- Questions 
and 


Cutworms 
Q. I told a friend recently that I 


was going to “sow my garden to 
wheat” this fall and turn it under in 
the spring. He said I’d be sorry—that 
he tried it last year and that this year 
his garden was full of cutworms. Now 
I’m not sure whether I should go 
ahead with my plan or not. Will you 
please advise me? 

A. Wheat and rye look much alike, 
but rye is customarily planted; neither 
could have any effect on your cutworm 
problem. Where plants are grown or- 
ganically, cutworms are seldom a 
major problem. On land which has 
not been maintained organically, it 
will be necessary to keep a sharp look- 
out on all your plants between early 
spring and early July, particularly the 
base of the plants, destroying all cut- 
worms that you may find. 

You should do your utmost to have 
your garden free of weeds during Sep- 
tember so that the moths that lay the 
eggs from which the cutworms hatch 
will have nothing on which to deposit 
their eggs. Tilling as a general rule 
will also be one of the methods em- 
ployed to control and destroy cut- 
worms. 


Shallow Roots From Mulching? 


Q. Last year I tried mulching for 
the first time, with some very good 
results. But I noticed that some of my 
annual flowers that were mulched 
seemed to be falling over. I removed 
the mulch and found the roots were 
very close to the surface, in fact, the 
asters were so shallow-rooted you could 
almost pick them up off the ground. 
Could you tell me what caused this? 
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A. Mulching often causes roots to 
come near the soil surface to draw 
water or nourishment from it. If your 
plants are falling over we have several 
suggestions: (1) Occasionally give 
plants a heavy watering so that the 
moisture seeps deep into the ground. 
Roots will then follow the water 
supply. (2) Try watering also with a 
liquid manure. Soak manure in water 
and then dilute with one part manure 
water to two parts plain water. (3) 
In the fall, give your garden a thor- 
ough fertilizing with organic and rock 
fertilizers. Mix with the topsoil. 


Camellias 

Q. Can you give me some informa- 
tion on growing camellias? 

A. Camellias are not as particular 
as gardenias and some other plants 
as to their pH condition. They do 
prefer a soil that is rich and friable 
to a depth of at least a foot, with 
which should be mixed generous 
amounts of leaf mold, peat moss and 
very old, rotted manure, together with 
good compost. There is no fertilizer 
as good as old cow manure applied 
as a mulch at the beginning of the 
growing season. Cottonseed meal and 
bone meal are also good. The soil 


should be well drained yet retentive 
of moisture, and it is in that respect 
that compost is particularly valuable. 
During hot weather it is a good idea 
to spray the foliage with moisture. 


Greenhouse Heating Pipes 
Q. Should the heating pipes in a 
greenhouse be above or below ground 
level? 


A. Generally, greenhouse heating 
pipes are set a few inches above 
ground. 


Plants for North Windows 


Q. What plants will thrive in a 
window facing due north? 


A. There are a number of house- 
plants that do well in such window 
exposures despite the limited sunlight. 
African violets are, of course, prime 
favorites. ‘They comprise sufficient 
variations in form and color to make 
an interesting arrangement. Geran- 
iums will also do well and provide 
plenty of color contrast, even in them- 
selves, for their different varieties have 
white, red or pink blooms. Don’t 
overlook the various foliage plants 
and trailing vines which add consider- 
ably to the effectiveness of a window 
garden. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 


Announcing a New Race 


of 
Everblooming hardy Climbers 


Six varieties; they are SUB-ZERO. They 
grow as tall as other Climbers. Selected 
varieties bloom large beautiful flowers 
and as freely the first year and thereafter 
as Hybrid Teas. Also, many Sub-Zero 
varieties of Hybrid Teas; Florabundas; 
Climbers; Rose. Trees; all resistant to 
about 15° below’zero. Write for pictured 
Lists and save replacement expense. 
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THE FOODS YOU 
SO CAREFULLY GROW WITH 


STAINLESS STEEL 


COOKWARE 


Make sure that all the 
vitamins and minerals in 
the foods you grow reach 
your table. Home econom- 
ics bureaus over the 
(Universities, 
Government, etc.,) report 
that 32% to 76% of essen- 
tial food values are com- 


pletely destroyed by usual 
cooking methods 
FLAVOR-SEAL Stainless 
Steel cookware means 
waterless, greaseless, low 
temperature to 
give you tenderized fo 
with all the goodness of 
uncooked foods. The FLA- 
VOR-SEAL Stainless Steel 
method tenderizes foods 
and seals in the flavor 
and food values. Saves 
you money, too, and 
makes your garden prod- 
ucts go farther by elimi- 
nating the 25% shrinkage 
loss of ordinary cooking. 


ot-Seal 
A CORY Product 
WATERLESS GREASELESS 
LO TEMPERATURE 
guaranteed for Life 
Protect family’s health, write 
for the complete facts on FLAVOR-SEA 
Stainless Steel cookware. There is no ob- 
ligation. 


WESTERN Co. 


1910 CALIFORNIA STREET 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


ORGANIC GARDENERS! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost- -fertilizer I 
quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from waste. . 

leaves, geetage, etc. . (reduces garbage with- 
out odor!) . Activates, conditions and sweet- 
ens soils. . Many other uses. Organic. Bac- 
terial. Odorless. Trial size for 425- Ib. compost, Hie 
$1. 1350 Ib. size $2.59. 3 ton size $6.99 pp’d. ie 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Catalogs, 
Except West Coast 


OUTDOOR TOILETS 


CESS POOLS « SEPTIC TANKS 
Cleaned —Deodorized 


Banish offensive odor of disposal units with 
amazing new product! Just mix dry powder 
with water and pour into outside toilet, cess- 

pool or septic tank. That’s all! Absolute ly 
safe—non-toxic, no poisons. Will not harm 
livestock, poultry, trees, grass. Works like 
magic to reduce mass, to eliminate odors, to 
unclog walls and pipes . . to facilitate freeand easy 
drainage. One treatment lasts months and months. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Just send your name and address on a postcard for actual 
‘convince yourself’’ sample and complete details. Discover 
this new, easy way to clean, deodorize and sanitize disposal 
units...at amazing low cost. Learn how to avoid excessiv e, costly dig 
ging, — and moving. Write today for Free Sample & tall douse. 


IN LABORATORIES, 951 Willard Ct., Dept.163 Chicage 22, Ill. 


From Dirt to Soil 


(Continued from page 61) 


refuse, recovered and tossed into the 
barn, again retrieved and on Decem- 
ber 17 hung for photographing, are 
shown in the photograph on page 31. 


To the unscientific this might seem 
to be a case of improved vitality from 
generation to generation. It seems to 
stand in sharp contrast to the sad 
story of diminishing vitality of most 
seed and plant life as we know it 
under commonly prescribed methods 
of gardening. 

The implications in this story of 
vital plant life—and the production of 
vital seed—point to one method only 
of handling garden soil. Being ex- 
tremists, we must admit that laying 
out our present gardens did not begin 
with the study of a seed catalogue or 
the purchase of a spading fork. Our 
first step this time was to buy a cow! 
Today we are convinced that Bossy is 
the foundation of a good garden. 


So, if you want to be a successful 
gardener—if you want a garden that 
gives results—get yourself a cow! And 
be it said in passing she will enrich 
the food you put on your table just 
as her by-product will enrich the soil 
to which it is fed! 

Bossy gives us twelve to fifteen tons 
of good wholesome pre-composted or- 
ganic material each year. Much of 
this is retrieved. Some of it we even 
steal back from the pasture. For some 
years it went regularly into our com- 
post piles, where, mixed with weeds, 
garden refuse, old leaves, stable bed- 
ding, raw rock phosphate, agricultural 
lime, and water, it ultimately came out 
a dark, chocolate-brown, friable sub- 
stance commonly called compost. It 
smells like leafmold. We call it 
humus. 


Our supply of this wholesome ma- 
terial—compost—seemed inadequate to 
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the needs of our large gardens. We 
used it frugally. In the fall of the 
year we put the wonderful stuff on the 
dirt and worked it in. We used it in 
the rill at planting time in the spring. 
We scattered it along the growing 
rows of flowers or vegetables and dug 
it into the holes in which we set our 
plants. When we had it to spare we 
broadcast it over the whole garden. 
In the fullness of time our gardens 
were no longer dirt gardens. They be- 
came gardens of fine soil. 


We still make and use the compost- 
humus. But long since, we began the 
practice of carrying all of Bossy’s pre- 
composted by-product direct to the 
soil while still fresh. Not during the 
growing season, but before and after. 
The improved vitality of the soil en- 
ables it to absorb and digest all this 
bacteria-laden material, plus what is 
taken from the hennery. We could 
now abandon the making of compost 
but for the fact that we enjoy making 
it and we particularly like to use it at 
planting time, and all the time for 
choice plantings in the flower end of 
our gardening program. 


Cow manure is scarce and difficult 
to obtain by an urbanite—even though 
Macy’s does now have it for sale. But 
usually one can go to a farmer—with 
a metal tub in the back of the car— 
and pick up a few bushels. Its intelli- 
gent use will enable one to transform 
his dirt garden into a vital soil garden. 
Then he, too, can grow a plant that 
will give him satisfaction wholly un- 
known to the fellow who, believing 
soil is dirt, continues to treat it as 
dirt, saturates it with synthetic fer- 
tilizers, struggles year after year with 
sickly plant life, pest, parasite and 
disease, too much drought, too much 
heat, and comes out the end of the 
season with a sense of frustration and 
disappointment. 

Feed your soil year after year, and 
you won’t have anything to worry 
about except finding time to cut your 
flowers and gather your vegetables. 
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MIDGET 


VEGETABLES 


Bushels of Good Eating 
from small gardens! 
NEW HAMPSHIRE WATER- 
MELON Extra early. Crisp, 
juicy, red flesh; high sugar, 
GOLDEN MIDGET SWEET 
CORN Tiny 4-inch golden 
earson dwarf 30-inch plants 
in less than 60 days! Sweet! 
MINNESOTA DWARF CUKE 
Big clusters of uniform 4- 
inch fruits on compact 
vines. Extremely early. 
TINY TIM TOMATO Loads 
of 1-inch fiery-red fruits on 
dwarf plants. 

MINN. MIDGET MUSKMELON 
Luscious 4-in. melons. 
Kittenball size, high sugar 
content. Mature 60 days. 


Pkts. /1 of 00 
78-PAGE CATALOG FREE 


FARMER SEED & NURSERY CO. Fae 
39 N. Sth, Faribault, Minnesota 


Kili MOLES 


Save Earthworms 


Earthworms are the favorite 
food of moles. Save them by 
trapping moles with Nash 
traps, Used by leading mole 
control specialists — in any 
type soil, 


Send for free Mole Control Information. Nash 
traps are $2.85 at dealers —or direct, postpaid. 
Write NASH MOLE TRAPS, SCOTTS, MICH. 


NASH Choker Loop TRAPS 


SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 

PILED 


Now, with two wheels and one-piece, tubular 
handle bar, this improved, self-powered 
grinder can be moved twice as easy. Mixes 
and screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 
fine enough for seeding flats and pots. Grinds 
leaves. stalks and other tough organic matter 
into ideal mulch or compost material. Sepa- 
rates trash from wanted materials. Easy to 
change from screens to rollers. Motor optional. 
$124.50 less motor, f.o.b. Wichita. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


GOLD MEDAL 
WINNER 
= =| 
by 
COMPOST — 
AS YOU LIKE IT 
fiz 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DESIGNED 


TO GIVE YOU 


i 20% MORE 
JUICE 


AND BETTER FOOD SHREDDING 
Be sure that your body gets the right 
amounts of minerals and other ele- 
ments needed for your daily activities. 
The easiest way to get these require- 
ments is with fresh, concentrated juice 
and better food shredding .with the 
K&K Juicer-Shredder Combination. 
The K&K Juicer is hydraulic and 
guaranteed to give you 20% more 
pulp-free juice than any other juicer! 
And the K&K Shredder works more 
efficiently and faster to give you better 
food shredding for tastier, easier-to- 
digest soups, salads and desserts. 
Quick, efficient and easily operated. 
@ hydraulic juicer unit 
delivers 3000 Ibs. pressure 
@ shredder uses 4 hp 
guaranteed 110 volt motor 
@ stainl steel shredd 
@ life time service warranty! 
@ priced low! 


FREE... 


Send for free folder giving 
complete details! No obligation 


Send to 7 

Knuth Engineering Company 
2617 North St. Louis t 

Chicago 47, Illinois  Preducts 
Name. 
Add. 
City. Zone. Stote 


Clean Chimneys Permanently 


Stops down draft and Creosote, prevents 
furnace explosions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pot, (with character). Mailable. 
For free booklet (PAC) address 

WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 


“The GARDENER” 


supplement of The FARMER 
TWO MAGAZINES in ONE 

Britain's Organic Magazine with world appeal (edited 
Fur tthe: 


by Newman Turner). Take advantage of exchange 
rate and subseribe now $1.50. 


THE GARDENER, Sutton Mallet 


Bridgwater Somerset, England 


SUNFLOWER SEED. .The Miracle Food 


Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this vitamin- 
rich food. The complete story in 60 interesting pages 
by J. I. Rodale! 


Cet your copy... today. 
Send 50c te: 


RODALE PRESS 


Dept. G-! Emmaus, Pa. 
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The small plants that come up from 
the latter two should be transplanted 
now. 

© Put in all kinds of evergreens, 
conifers, flowering shrubs and shade 
trees as well as two-year field grown 
roses now. 

© Plant hardy annuals such as cal- 
endulas, calliopsis, candytuft, cen- 
taurea, clarkia, gypsophila, larkspur, 
phlox, snapdragons, wallflower and 
poppies. Poppies like lime and potash 
particularly so before planting, work 
in some dolomite and granite dust, 
greensand or wood ashes. 

© Seedboxes and coldframes may be 
used now to hurry along beets, lettuce, 
tomatoes and parsley as well as for 
starting tender annuals such as asters, 
petunias, zinnias, marigolds, etc. 

© Transplant all kinds of perennial 
flowers such as columbine, Canterbury 
bells, hollyhocks, English daisies, fox- 
gloves, Oriental poppies and snap- 
dragons. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Charlotte Hoak (California) 


® Continue planting all dormant 
bare-root material, fruit trees, decid- 
uous ornamental trees, deciduous 
shrubs and roses, as well as grapes, 
berries and perennial vegetables. 

© If the season is normal the regu- 
lar vernal spring planting season be- 
gins by the middle of the month. 
Turn in cover crops of green grass 
and weeds which have been growing 
since the first rains before they have 
a chance to form seeds. Spade over 
sheet-composted areas. 

© Starting with the hardier vege- 
tables, plant double rows of beets, car- 
rots, kohlrabi, Southern curled and 
Chinese mustard, Slobolt and _black- 
seeded Simpson leaf lettuce, Great 
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Lakes head lettuce, Fordhook and 
rhubarb chard, onions (sets, seedlings 
and seeds), parsley, radishes as a nurse 
crop for carrots, and white and yellow 
turnips. In single rows set plants of 
broccoli, kale, cabbage and cauli- 
flower. 

® In heated cold-frames bring on 
eggplant, peppers and tomatoes. 

* Plant summer flowering bulbs 
agapanthus, amaryllis, gladiolus, 
mene, montbretias, hemerocallis and 
tigridias. Start tuberous-rooted _be- 
gonias in peat. 

* Dormant plants of delphinium, 
gerbera and perennial phlox can be 
set. Divide old clumps of hardy as- 
ters, perennial phlox, Shasta daisies, 
gazanias, gaillardias, rehmanias and 
hardy chrysanthemums. 

¢ In cold frames make cuttings of 
begonias, carnations, fuchsias, geran- 
iums, white, blue and yellow margue- 
rites, penstemons and hardy pinks. 
Make cuttings, also, of dahlias and 
sweet potatoes. 


‘“‘What are you complaining about—you’ve 
got a good mulch over your head, haven't 
you?” 
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FLOWER 


F R E BOOK 


If you love flowers, we want you to have a free 
copy of the new Park Flower Book for 1953. 


This catalogue contains over 3000 varieties of 
flower seed and plants...many rare kinds... 
all the new ones as well as the older varieties. 
- Also seed of house and 
window plants. Book 
gives cultural directions, 
pronouncing index, ger- 
mination tables, lots of 
helpful information. 


-_ Send a postcard today 
| for your FREE FLOWER 
BOOK. 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


GREENWOOD 27, S. C. 


You don’t know what “GROW” 
means until you’ve used ALKEMI 
SOIL BUILDER. Humus com- 
posted with minerals, activated 
with billions of bacteria, revita- 
lizes soils and feeds all plants. 
Fine compost activator. Free cir- 
cular. Dealers invited. Hybrid 
worms. Soiltester 10c. WESTERN 
SOIL BUILDER (OG-1), Rt. 1, 
Box 160, Escondido, Calif. 


GREENHOUSE 
THIS MODEL 


A delightful “addition to your home or garden. . 
A cosy Orlyt where you can live with your favorite 


sides and Lean-to greenho $175 te $7 
Automatic heat and ventitation aval Wr ite 


for Free Booklet No. J-2 
es os 
—H How. te “ere Greenhouse Plants 260 
d $4.00. 


to Gro 
Flowering varieties. Postpai 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES ILL 
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Free Yourself 


FROM 


Tobacco Habit 


If you have longed to stop smoking, try 
NO-TO-BAC Lozenges. See how the 
aromatic flavor of NO-TO-BAC Lozenges 
helps you give up the craving for tobac- 
co. Rush $1 to NO-TO-BAC for 7 days 
supply. (For heavy smokers—16 days’ 
supply—$2.) Money refunded if not 
satisfied. Write: 


NO-TO-BAC CO. 


DEPT. OG HEWLETT, NEW YORK 
Better Than F ertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves, garbage, etc... . (reduces gar- 
bage without odor!) . . . Activates, conditions, 
and sweetens soils... Many other uses. Or- 
ganic. Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
425 -Ib No. 71-1025, $1. 1400 Ib 
size. No. 71-1030, $2.59. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. Catalogs; Stores 


New! 


Whiz- Mix 


Electrical Aid To 


. Better Nutrition 
Wonderful new Whiz-Mix 
juices, blends, ¢ hops, 
mixes, liquefies emulsi- 
fies . does anything any 
similar appliance at any 
price can possibly do. 
yet think of it—sells for 


If you've looked at other units. p to 100% 
hig rice... you'll know what whie- Mix can 
and will do. Superb, Quality construction. 

Try the Whiz-Mix for 10 days... if it’s not e 
thing we say it is, your mone: ; will be cheerfu ily 
refunded. Thousands have tried...NONE have 
returned it... Get your Whiz- Mix for better nu- 
trition and” greater Use coupon 
below to order yours. 


only 


Organic Products G-153 5 

235 Halsey St. 4 

Newark, N. J. 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $25.50 ($28.00 W. of Miss.) 4 

for which please send me the New Whiz-Mix ® 

(Please type or print name clearly) . 
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Miscellany 


(Continued from page 24) 


he would have no hay left for them, 
he had to sell them. Due to the 
drought, he said, his corn wasn’t much 
good and, therefore, he had to sell 
his hogs. 

Hasn’t Barkley heard of the organic 
method? About five years ago, when 
there was a terrible drought in Lehigh 
County, Pennsylvania, and farmers 
were plowing under their corn be- 
cause it did not look as if any cobs 
would develop, we had a normal crop. 


Soil Is the Difference 

The other day, in going over the 
cylinders in which our experiment 
between the organic and chemical 
method is involved, we noticed that 
where chemical fertilizers were used, 
the soil is cracked, but that this is not 
the case in the cylinders where the or- 
ganic method is followed. We had a 
visit from a_ horticulturist recently, 
and in drawing attention to it, he said 
they had noticed the same problem in 
growing flowers. They start growing 
perennials in the fall, figuring on sell- 
ing the flowers next season, and due 
to the cracks that develop in the soil, 
cold air gets at the roots and causes 
drying out. This reminds me of the 
time when we purchased our farm and 
we could pick up the soil in large, 
hard crusts. Today, such a thing is 
impossible. The soil is nice and fri- 
able. There isn’t a single crust on the 
whole sixty acres. 
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Earthworms 


(Continued from page 47) 


nal humus-factories into castings— 
some 115 tons per acre. The flood- 
waters, too, are utilized, seeping down 
through the worm tunnels deep into 
the ground, to be conserved for a 
whole year’s crops. The earthworm 
is the only thing that makes food pro- 
duction, and life, possible in this arid 
region. 

Most authorities agree that the 
equivalent of 1,000,000 earthworms 
per acre is the ideal number for your 
garden. What can you expect these 
worms to do for you? 

Here’s where we get down to the 
scientific reports: 

The most notable and conclusive 
experiments on earthworms were con- 
ducted by two Department of Agri- 
culture scientists, Drs. Henry Hopp 
and Clarence Slater. They found, first 
of all, that having worms in the soil 
resulted in the formation of twice as 
many aggregates—individual pellets of 
soil up to one-quarter inch thick that 
are highly resistant to the beating and 
flowing action of rain—and that worm- 
soil aggregates were twice as durable 
as those in soil containing no worms. 

What does this mean? It means that 
earthworms are excellent erosion pre- 
venters. Not only do they aerate the 
soil and make it drain much better 
by their burrowing in it, but they also 
put it into a form that greatly resists 
washing away, even under heavy rains. 
And a soil with plenty of aggregates 
in it can be depended upon to pro- 
duce to its maximum—it has an ideal 
structure for plant growth. 

Next, the researchers went on to 
make a painstaking analysis of earth- 
worm casts, the materials worms ex- 
crete after they have digested leaves, 
rock particles, dead grass and other 
raw organic materials. Here they got 
another surprise: 
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Here’s the Organic Shredder 
You Buy With A Money-Back 
GUARANTEE! 


HEAVY DUTY SHREDDER 


For large gardens and estates... large capacity... 
shreds all organic wastes. These “accessories available: 
4 HP. electric motor ($34.00), 4 wheels and handle 
($10.00). All prices F.0.B. Lewisburg. . . send cash with 
order. For a better organic garden, order yours today 
OTHER MECO PRODUCTS: Meco Leaf Shredder... 
designed especially for leaves... cuts other wastes. Meco 
Mulch Cutter... lightweight of the Meco group . cuts 
corn stalks, bean and tomato vines, etc. Write for in 
formation and prices. Remember... you must be satis- 
fied or your money is refunded. 


MAC ENGINEERING CO., 


ORGANIC FERTILIZERS 


INSTANT COW MANUR 


100 2” FER’ 2.75 Postpaid 
28” VERTO-POTS 3.25 Postpaid 
8” ... 4.00 Postpaid 
lbs. Seeded FERTO Soil ........ 4.75 Not P’pd 
(for patching or making new lawns) 
50 Ibs. Rotted Cow Manure (shredded) ........ $1.25 
1.25 
50 lbs. Mix Bone Meal (2.25 N-20% P.A.) ... 2.00 
50 lbs. Potting Mix (Humus-cow soil) ........ | x 
50 lbs. 3-12-6 organic fertilizer .............. 2.00 
50 Ibs. Mulchnur (hen, cow, peat, tobacco) .... 2.00 
50 Ibs. 2.5) 


50 lbs Bone Meal (3.50 N-20% P. - 4. 
BAC TE RIAL DIGESTERS 4 ft. to 20 te i For 
Garbage, Sewage, etc. 

Write for Complete List 


ALLEN COMPANY, Mfrs., 


PITTSTOWN, N. J. 


OWHEEL 


Thousands 
of satisfied 


IDEAL for 
VEGETABLE GARDENS 
No more hard spading! You too can have fine gar- 
dens, with less time, less effort (do 10 hrs. work in 
1). “TUG-O-WHEEL” does it—all steel outfit plows 
5” deep; marks rows 12” to 36” wide; hills, culti- 
vates, destroys weeds; fast, quick, easy; quality fully 
guaranteed. Free folder tells all. Write 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 


Dept. 0 Ballston Spa, New York 
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The earthworm castings were found 
to contain five times as much nitro- 
gen, seven times the phosphate, 11 
times the potassium, and 1.55 times 
the humus found in the soil before 


the worms were added! The worm’s 
digestive juices had made the finest 
fertilizer of poor soil. 

And during their reproduction 
period, reported Dr. Hopp, worms 
seem to release one or more beneficial 
fluids, not yet identified, which stimu- 
late plants better than manure or any 
artificial fertilizer. Even dead worms, 
which usually die in the spring, help 
plants, for their dead bodies decom- 
pose into nitrogen compounds, the 
elements needed by new seedlings. 

Other experiments proved that 
worms increase the yields of common 
garden and farm crops amazingly. 
Worm-inhabited soil produced 64 per 
cent more rye, 136 per cent more pota- 
toes, 300 per cent more peas, and com- 
parable amounts of other crops. And 
they actually rebuild soil: under a 
mulch, worms added to an extremely 
impoverished, packed subsoil com- 
pletely rebuilt that soil so that it pro- 
duced a luxuriant growth of clover, 
barley and bluegrass. They seem, too, 
to stimulate the better types of vege- 


tation, so that weeds are crowded out. 


Worms may be responsible for the 
fact that soil with ample organic mat- 
ter produces crops with less disease. 
Soil Science reports that their digestive 
tract destroys certain bacteria in the 
Serratia family which includes a num- 
ber of forms deadly to plant life, so 
that they may have a desirable, nat- 
ural sterilizing effect on disease-infest- 
ed soil. Some organic gardeners use a 
spray made with worm-compost water 
to control insects and disease in their 
gardens. Earthworms are known to 
destroy the larvae of nearly all noxious 
insects that lay their eggs in the soil, 
and cutworms, wireworms and other 
menaces to the gardener’s crops are 
rarely in earthworm-populated soil. 


Earthworms, properly fed and cared 
for, are the answer to all the “magic” 
soil conditioners and chemical ferti- 
lizers ever invented. Every day brings 
new evidence of their value in your 
garden. And, on a larger scale, they 
may well prove to be the antidote to 
the insidious malnutrition—caused by 
mistreated, depleted soil—that is re- 
sponsible for so much disease and suf- 
fering in the world today. 


(To be concluded in February) 


CYPRESS HOTBED 


Redicut Hotbeds, 
ready-to-assemble. 


made sections, 


Erect your own Greenhouse 
the YOHO . » » SAVE 


W! 


Save many dollars on construction costs. 
quality at low prices. Clear, age-resisting Cypress 
or Redwood mouldings. 
Sash glazed with ware and fittings, double strength glass, complete 


double-strength glass, designed to slide cost except benches and foundations. 

up and down for ventilation. 

high, front 12”, in four sizes: 

x 4— — 


Back 18” 10’ 


10" 


12’ x 4’—$44.00 14 
15’ x 4’— 55.50 14 


Catalogue 
on Request Dept. R Youngstown, Ohio 


Each Yoho Greenhouse is ac- 
redicut and erected at our 
plant. Each piece is plainly marked 
so any handy man can re-assemble. 
High 


Prices include all hard- 


x 12’—$230 18’ x 25’—$ 720 
x 16’— 288 18’ x 50’— 1440 
x 18’— 443 211’ x 50’— 1610 
x 25’— 615 212’ x 75’— 2418 


ORDER DIRECT AND SAVE 


YOHO & HOOKER 
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Organic Gardening 


Capsules 
or Compost? 


(Continued from page 25) 


because of it. They were spindly, and 
even nipping the tops didn’t help 
strengthen them. I moved them to 
different exposures; still no success. 
I finally concluded that I had lost my 
“green thumb.” 

One evening some friends were 
visiting us and one of the men re- 
marked, “Did you read that business 
in the paper about being able to get 
all our food in capsule form in the 
near future? Boy, I hope I’m not 
around then. Imagine trying to make 
yourself think you were enjoying a 
big, juicy steak when all the time you 
were trying to choke down a capsule!” 

The next morning when I was dis- 
solving a capsule to feed my plants, 
that remark came back to me. I 
thought, “Why that’s exactly the way 
I’ve been treating these plants—feed- 
ing them capsules when all the time 
they have been crying for the real 
thing.” 

That week end we went out into the 
country and I gathered a box of won- 
derful, crumbly leafmold, some rich 
black dirt, and gritty sand. I purchas- 
ed some charcoal and then had the 
perfect makings for a top grade of 
planting soil. As I mixed it and ran 
it through my fingers I could actually 
feel its springy, lifegiving qualities. 
I took my plants out of their too- 
large pots, and planted them in small- 
er containers in fresh, live soil. 

Since our home is a bit on the arid 
side, I potted them and sank each pot 
inside a larger one filled with damp 
sphagnum moss. I raised the vene- 
tian blind on the east window—I was 
through hiding my house plants. For 
the first time, I really had confidence 
in them and knew that they would 
soon put on a fine show for me. 
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You saw them in the Tlov. 
Organic Gardening —asked 
for them...Here they are! 


GLOXINIAS by BUELL 


America’s foremost Gloxinia hybridist 
GCLOXINIA SEED 


200 seed pkt. ....$1.00 2 ter ...- 
HYBRID SEEDLING PLANTS 
1 for $1.00 2 for $1.85 4 for $3.65 
6 for $4.95 12 for $9.35 
SPECIAL COMBINATION 
1 plant and 1 quart Gloxinia soil ........ $1.67 
4 plants and 4 quarts Cloxinia soil ...... $4.95 


All orders prepaid East of the Mississippi 
Add 20¢ per quart West of the Mississippi 


Catalogue on Request 


ALBERT H. BUELL 


Eastford 2, Dept. 1-0 Connecticut 


NE Health Way 
Hy-Top 


Juice Extractor 


$64.50 


If not available at your 
favorite store, write 


STOMAN MFG. CO. 


31 E. Monticeto Avenue 
Slerra Madre, California 
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The Juicer Everyone 
Has Been Asking For 
Greatly increased size of bowl 
and spinner basket produces 
up to a full quart of juice be- 
fore removin ulp. Easy to 
write 
unt) 
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I wasn’t disappointed. Before long 
the petioles on the African violets 
thickened and buds began appearing; 
philodendron took on a sleek, glossy 
appearance; ivy began to ripple and 
twine; and the begonias looked like 
miniature pink balls. 

After I discovered this wonderful 
life-giving secret (which it seems 
others have known for centuries) I be- 
gan to enlarge my plant collection. I 
even grew some of the more expensive 
ones from seeds. I converted the sun 
porch into a plant room and filled it 
with beautiful plants. 

Although we live on a very small 
city lot, I have found it is possible 
to compost leaves from our few trees, 
and some of the neighbors’, for my 
houseplants and the little soil we do 
cultivate. About every six months I 
remove about an inch of the topsoil 
in the pots and replace it with fresh, 
live soil. Of course this is organic 


gardening in the tiniest fashion poss- 
ible, but the underlying principle is 
the same—never substitute a capsule 
for a steak! 


Avoid Spindly Seedlings 


In their leaves, plants manufacture 
their own food, using, among other 
things, the sunlight made available to 
them. Higher and dry temperature 
conditions, such as that to which they 
are frequently subjected indoors dur- 
ing the winter months, increase the 
plants’ need for food. However, if the 
weather is dark and the amount of 
sunlight is limited as it so often is at 
this time of the year, the leaves can- 
not produce as much food. This com- 
bination will cause many seedlings to 
grow long and spindly reaching for 
the light they need. In order to keep 
them in better health, lower the room 
temperature at which they are kept. 


A deficiency of certain vitamins and min- 
erals can greatly hasten the ravages of time! 
But all vitamins are not the same! That is 
why thousands now use V-COMPLETTE. 
This unique formula contains a rapidly as- 
similable iron to carry food and energy— 
giving oxygen to the tissues and carry away 
waste matter. But that is not all. Its iron 
content is perfectly balanced with ALL the 
essential vitamins and minerals in NATURAL 
form. They provide Vitamins A, B Complex, 
C, D, Calcium, Iodine and Iron...100% 
M.D.R. They also contain the numerous un- 


Tablets 
NATURAL VITAMINS & ORGANIC MINERALS 
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Pir 


isolated natural vitamins and minerals (trace 
elements) which purely synthetic vitamins 
cannot supply. If you are now using ordinary 
(synthetically-made) vitamins—and ALL vita- 
mins are synthetic unless clearly labeled 
NATURAL-switch to V-COMPLETTE: the 
ALL-IN-ONE FORMULA. 


60 tablets $2.50 100—$3.90 
300 tablets 9.90 1,000—25.00 


At Good Health Food Stores 
(Direct postpaid if unavailable.) 


Dept. OC-1 
Jersey City 3, N.}. 


Organic Gardening 


Don't FEEL OLD Before Your Time 
DESICCATED LIVER 
. Boost Your Nutritional Health with these |. ROSE HIPS EXTRACT 
LIVER Olt 
40 Wonder Foods in ALL-IN-ONE Formula «VITAMIN 
"RED 3ONE MARROW 
| WHEAT GERM Olt 
- 


Rates are 24¢ a word. Minimum 25 words, or $6.00. Pay- 
able in advance. Include name and address ‘in word count. 
or deadline is 17th of second month preceding date of 
issue. Write Organic Gardening, 46 S. West — Allen- 
town, Penna. Send check or money order with co 


FLOWERS 


MODERN MUMS FOR 1953, our new list, features the 
novel ‘‘Carnation-Flowered’’ University of Nebraska intro- 
ductions, Pathfinder (yellow) and Plainsman (red- soamgeed 
as well as the finest from ot. hybridizers. Copy sent 
request. FLEMING’S FLOWER FIELDS, Dept. 0G, 3100 
Leighton Ave., Lincoln, Nebraska. 


PANSIES. Steele’s Jumbo. Enormous flowers, gorgeous 
colors. Transplanted plants in bloom, 50 for $3.25. 100 
for $6.00, postpaid. 000 for $30.00, express collect. 


1 b 

WARD'S PANSY GARDENS, 6028 Houston Road, Macon, 
Georgia. 

100 BLOOMING SIZE a em BULBS: in about 50 
gorgeous colors. $2.25, bulbs $4.00 postpaid. Free 
catalog featuring many varieties. TAYLOR 
GARDENS, Ware, Mass. 

HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Fine Varieties—Also Dah- 
lias, Delphiniums, and other Perennials. Free catalog in- 
cludes African Violets and Ivies too. TERRACE VIEW 


GARDENS, Dept. 0, Greencastle, Indiana. 
FRUITS 
FRUIT TREES! Stark Bros. sensational new ‘‘Dwarfs.”’ 


Also standard size, exclusive patented, trade-marked varie- 

ties produce abundant, larger, better apples, peaches, pears. 

All fruit faster growing, quicker bearing. Also beautiful 

ornamental trees and shrubs. Get giant new Colorphoto 

Catalog FREE. STARK BROS., Dept. 30013, Louisiana, 
issouri. 


TRY DALY’S MINERALIZER (‘‘All-In-One’’) five pounds 
two dollars penee, third zone. Great Soil Conditioner and 
soilfood. SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


BIO-GRO. Liquid fish fertilizer. Pint makes 40 wee. 
,-* 4 —, Spray fertilizers the easy way with GRO- 
ORGANIC SUPPLIES, P.O. Box 820, Pitts- 
e 


ARROW BRAND ROCK PHOSPHATE; 
the only finely ground Greensand; also commercial com 

OHIO ROCK PHOSPHATE SALES, Route 6, Springfield 
Ohio. Dealers wanted. 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from high 
test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic farming and 
gardening. WESTERN DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. (Distributed in Southern 
California by Plant Food Corporation, 3711 Medford Street. 
Los Angeles 33, California.) 

OHIO: Ruhm’s Phosphate, Dolomite a. Hershey 
Ko-K-O, Fertilife Compost, W-W redders, Actumus. 
Atlas Fish Emulsion, Fraim’s Boll. difir. FRED 
VEITH, 3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


EARTHWORMS 


NEW 64-PAGE EARTHWORM BOOK—“‘Raising Hybrid 
Earthworms for Profit’’—all essential breeding information, 
plus valuable data on advertising and marketing—fully 
illustrated, $1.00 postpaid. ALSO: ‘Directory of E 
worm Hatcheries’’—161 reliable sources in 34 states. 
time and money in buying breeders, bait, etc. Postpaid 
50¢. EARL B. SHIELDS, Mountain Home 2, Arkansas. 


TWO HUNDRED MILLION HEART OF GEORGIA red 
wigglers ready for shipment anytime—anywhere in U. 8. 
Contact me for your regular requirements. Live delivery 
and count guaranteed. Shipping capacity 500.000 daily. 
200—$1.50, 500—$2.50 delivered. Dealers write. Culture 
$4.00 per gallon (contains approximately 1800 worms and 
eggs all sizes), 5 gallons or more $3.50 per gallon de- 
livered. Capsules $7.00 per thousand. Manual $1.00. 
RAINEY’S BAIT RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 

RED EARTHWORMS make valuable compost from leaves, 
grass and garbage. $4.00 per thousand. Excellent for 
fishing. Office in rear. MYRTLE KESSINGER, 1210 
Eighth Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 

SOIL BUILDERS. Make rich. black soil out 
any waste. Wholesale only. $10.00 each 5,000. 
7621 Second Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabam 


almost 
JENKINS, 


FRUIT TREES! Your chance to get trees of highest quality 
fruit varieties for home plantings. Write for list. PEACH 
RIDGE FARMS & NURSERY, Clemson, S. C 


NURSERY STOCK 


WE SELL ON INSTALLMENT PLAN. Best varieties Peach 
and Apple = a = 12¢; Grapevines 5¢; Shrubs 13¢; 
Evergreens rries and Plants. Catalog Free. 
BENTON COUNTY NURSERY, Box 545, Rogers, Arkansas. 
MULTIFLORA ROSE SEEDLINGS. for living 
fences, wildlife habitat, beauty. $5 per 100, $19 per 1,000. 
Free descriptive folder. GEO. BOYER NURSERY, Box 
106-G, Pillow, Penna 


EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. All Northern- 
Free catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 


GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


RED CLAY FLOWER POTS (Squatty). Smoothed edges. 
Best for —y Violets and other house-plants. Postpaid 
east of Den 3 inch oe 4 inch 10—$2.00. 
WINDOVER. 10, 


NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
(GLAUCONITE MARL)—For Nebraska and TIowa—Col- 
loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite— 
18 major, 30 trace elements. Build rather than stimulate 
soils. HESPEN SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, Fremont, 
Nebraska. 


NU-ERTH, Pure Worm Manure: Nature’s finest plant 
food. Will not burn plants, is odorless, pleasant to handle. 
Sold under 100% money-back guarantee. For generous trial 
package send 33¢ in stamps, check or cash to cover mailing 
cost. 4 large cans $2.35, postpaid. WISCONSIN ANGLER 
FARM, Hartland, Wisconsin. 

NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely ground from high 
test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic farming and 
gardening. PLANT FOOD CORPORATION, 3711 Medford 
Street, Los Angeles 63, California. 

COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITIC MARL 
—the only two mined products that have the power of Base 
Exchange in your soil. For Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. 
Write for details. Dealers wanted. JESS M. FANNING, 
4951 South Custer Road, Monroe, Michigan. 


COMPOST—Made Nature’s Way—not pulverized or dehy- 
drated, merely screened. Alive with bacteria, valuable 
trace minerals and hormones. Ready to go to work immedi- 
ately. No odors, neutral, will not burn—truly the best 
digested organic compost produced. Only $8.00 per 100 Ibs. 
(2—50 Ib. bags) delivered anywhere in the United States. 
Smaller package, bulk, ton or carload prices on regeen 
DAIBI-ORGANIC COMPOST, Menomonee Falls, Wisc. 
ALL FOR $5.00—Eighty Pounds each Ruhm Phosphate 

k and “‘Gran’’ Potash Rock and 100 lbs. ‘‘Hi-Mag” 
With 50 lbs. Daly’s Mineralizer (All- 
me) No. 25 ActivO—for $10.00 frt. collect. 
SOILSERVICE, Townsend, Mass. 


grown Bulbs. 
Geneva, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS—BROWN NOSED ANGLE. <a t soil 
builder of all. very prolific. La $7.00—1,000; mill 
run $5.00—1,000 prepaid. IVERSON’S WORM HATCH- 
ERY, 2743 53rd St., Des Pang lowa. 


USE DOMESTICATED EARTHWORMS for best’ results 
in Gardening. Folder Free. 500—$2.75, 1000—$4.50. 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMONDSON HATCHERY. 118 
Mirabeau, Greenfield, Ohio. 


EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. Suc- 
cessful methods developed by author of ‘‘Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, Calif. 


WIZZARD POTTING MIXTURE $1.00 per quart. Excel- 
lent for African Violets. Dilute with loam for other house 
plants. BERKSHIRE EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South 
St.. Pittsfield, Mass. 


EARTHWORMS build fine soil from leaves, garbage, 
wastes, etc. 1000 all sizes $4.00; 5000—$18.75. BREEDERS 
TERRACULTURE, 1901 No. Hoyt Ave., El 
onte, Cali 


SPECIAL-BEDS OVERCROWDED. Dr. Oliver's 
Worms, Culture (Worms of all sizes), 1000—$3.95. 2000— 
$7.50. 4000—$14.00. Prepaid. Live Delivery. WIZARD 
WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, Georgia. 

PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You, too, can 
have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, flowers if you 
** earthworms; use castings to enrich soil. Send today 
for FREE_ booklet on waste into 
wealth. GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 93 
Mareeta Road. Rochester York. 


kernels—absolutely _ fres 
HOUM 


SOIL ANALYSIS 


STOP THAT GUESSWORK! Your garden’s best friend 

is laboratory soil analysis. Accurate, individual, 

recommendations for Soa plant food, humus, 

ments. IN HARRINGTON, Agricultural 

Carversville, Pennsylvania. Write today for full information. 
FOODS 


RICH—RARE WILD HONEY. Enjoy incomparable honey 
gathered right under Bre'r Bear’s nose. Because wild 
flower honey crops are small, more difficult, more costly to 
collect—this extremely delicate honey is unlike ordinary 
honey sold in stores. Ever taste RAW honey, rich with 
the nectar from many hardy flowers planted by Mother 
Nature herself and which thrive in the invigorating air of 
the mountains? No help from man and his chemicals re- 
quired. Not boiled, not filtered, not meddled with. Noth- 
ing added—nothing subtracted but full of good taste, 
nourishment and ENERGY. Contains minerals and vita- 
mins. With each order I'll include some scrumptious honey 
consuming recipes, and a mighty interesting article by 2 
medical doctor on the ‘‘therapeutic and nutritive’ value of 

honey. Send check today for a4 44 for 6 pounds postpaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. DAVID J. JOHNSON, clare ndon, 


NEW CROP SUNFLOWER SEEDS—Large, 


meat 
Prepaid. 


Ibs. ‘or 
OUMA FEED & SEED CO., 312 Belanger St Houma, La. 
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DETROIT AREA. Frozen Foods the year around, at chain 
store prices. BERT & SHIRLIE BOWEN, OPEN GATE, 
Little Organic Farm, 25019 Power Road, Farmington, Mich. 
Phone (316W. 


INDIAN RIVER CITRUS FRUIT, Organically Mineralized. 
Not sprayed, waxed or dyed. Guests by reservation. Chiro- 
practic Massage. BRENZEL GROVES, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla., Bex 211. 

THREE POUND WHEELS RAW MILK GOAT CHEESE— 
$4.50. Two pound bricks Goat Whey Cheese—$2.50. Rus- 
sell Hamiltons Fire Weed Honey—truly a Herbal honey— 
no heat—no tins— no galvanized iron—Non-Magnetic Stain- 
less steel—used in Baby Formulas, pound jar $1.25—three 
pounds $3.00 five pounds $4.50 Postpaid. BRIAR HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash. 

PURE HONEY: Blend of Raspberry and Clover. 5 lbs. 
$2.00 postage paid 3rd zone. 60 Ibs. $11.00 not prepaid. 
FRANK FEKEL, R. D. 6., Vineland, N. J. 

NEW ORGANIC APPROACH to Diet Supplement. Formula 
89 (formerly Nutr-All) Contains Vitamins, Minerals and 
Proteins. From Natural, Organic Sources. NO SALT 
ADDED. Write for FREE Folder or send $7.50 for 5 lbs. 
—1l month’s Supply. SCIENTIFIC LIVING COOPERA- 
TIVE, Dept. 8COG, Tecate, California. 
ARTICHOKES. Native American tuber. 
and inulin. Food or planting. Big trial package, postpaid, 
$1.00. Quantity prices. Free circular. STEPHEN GREEN, 
Bayfield, Colo. 
BEST BAKED GOODS YOU'VE EVER TASTED. Made 
from 100% STONE GROUND ORGANICALLY GROWN 
WHOLE GRAINS, honey, fresh milk, raw sugar, butter, 
eggs, yeast, NO preservatives or bleaches. Breads, rolls, 
doughnuts, etc. available. Also flour, cereals, other quality 
foods. We ship regularly to customers throughout U. 8. 
Guaranteed fresh delivery. Send 50¢ coin for delicious 
loaf bread and complete catalog postpaid. STONE MILL 
PRODUCTS, Dept. BB-i, 1014 Franklin Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
THE ORGANIC HONEY you sent me (60 lbs.) verifies 
all your claims that you make and much more. Everybody 
who tastes it raves about it and says they never tasted any- 
thing like it. (Signed) Samuel Sherman. This letter and 
all other pieces of proof on file with Rodale Press. We 
fled with our bees from arsenate and DDT and advertised 
this honey in Rodale publications. Four years without a 
complaint, only the highest praise with re-orders. We 
have hundreds of letters concurring the above. We mail 
6-lb. tin $2.50; 12-lb. tin $4.75; 60-lb. tin $18.00 prepaid 
against your check to 3rd zone (300 miles). Excess postage 


High in thiamine 


billed. C.O.D. orders filled but postage added. SMITH- 
ion eee FARM, Dept. OG, Jericho Turnpike, Smith- 


FRUIT FIT TO EAT. Tree ripened natural color juice 
oranges or grapefruit or both $2.50 per bu. t 
W. D. EDWARDS & SON, Lake Como, Fla 


NATURAL STONE GROUND FLOURS AND CEREAL 
5 Grain Breakfast Cereals for Mush. Vita Cereal ready ~ 
serve; Toasted cocoanut, Almond meal wheat germ and 
wheat flakes. Candy Bars; with dates, nuts, honey, no 
sugar. All kinds of Health Foods. We sell di 


WALNUT ACRES Organic, Stoneground, Wholegrain Flours 
and Cereals. Ground fresh to order only. 100% Wheat 
cornmeal, or wheat cereal—5 lbs.—79c. 
Full line in- 
cluding brewer’s yeast, wheat germ, sundrie ruits, raw 
nuts. Send for complete list and recipes. PAUL KEENE, 
Penns Creek, Pa. 

POPCORN—YELLOW Hybrid, organically grown, naturally 
dried. 5 pounds postpaid $1.30 up to 300 miles; $1.45, 
300 to 1000 miles; $1.70 over 1000 miles. SYCAMORE, 
R.R. 2, Box 260, Mooresville, Ind. 

ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal containing all the original vitamins 
and mineral salts of the wheat berry. Trial 5 Ib. bag of 
flour or cereal sent postpaid for $1.15; west of Mississippi 
River $1.40. LOUHELEN RANCH, Davison, Mich. 


DATES—A SAFE FOOD—ORGANICALLY GROWN by us 
in deep Virgin Soil. Free from poisonous sprays and arti- 
ficial preservations. Rich in many required minerals and 
vitamins. 2 lbs. Desert Nuggets, $1.00; 5 Ibs. Family 


ats. Creamed Dates, $3.00; 6 pound-pack dates and pecans, 
.50, ANDERSON’S COVALDA 
DATE COMPANY (Grower, Packer, Shipper), P. 0. Box 
208-0, Coachella, Calif. 
ORGANIC WHEAT: Laboratory tests prove our 100% 
organically grown grain has 15% more growth factors than 
premium Texas wheat. Whole grain, wheat cereal or flour. 
20c per pound C.0.D. plus postage. DR. ROBERT J. H. 
MICK, 913 Elm Avenue, Laurel Springs, N. J. 
NEW CLOVER HONEY—5 lbs. extracted honey $1.40. thru 
3rd zone. Add 25c extra past 3rd zone. WETZ HONEY 
FARM, Waterman, 


BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS 


HEALTHFUL HERBAL CATALOG, select herbs for teas 
and fine cosmetics. This catalog should be in every home. 
Free—write—HOUSE OF HERBS, Springville 8, N. Y. 
“MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION.’’ Methods, uses 
easily learned. ‘Tremendous value. Price $1.00. SATIS- 
FACTION GUARANTEED. SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 
SERVICE, 2259 Houghton Avenue, SE, New York City 72. 
GLADIOLUS COLOR CATALOG. 48 pages, 250 varieties 
of best Glads; 100 varieties Dahlias, plus Begonias, Cannas, 
Gloxinias. Send 10¢ today. (Deduct on first order.) 
ALFRED MOSES, 53 Lake, Lima, N 

FREE BOOK—‘505 Odd Successful Businesses.” Work 
home! Expect Odd! PACIFIC, 41C, Oceanside, Calif. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING 


with special emphasis on Organic q 
AMERICAN HOMESTEADING FOUNDATION, Box 696, 
Melbourne, Florida. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’’ $250 Week 
reported! Work home. Expect something Odd! PACIFIC, 


enrich your garden. Ask for folder. Ei 
folder. THE MILL, Box 600. Lodi. Cali. 
Preawie FOODS FOR SALE: Sold at farm only. TOP 


RM, 54 miles north 
Turn at sign in Route 47. 


14 miles east to farm. Phone Hebron 


UNSULPHURED APRICOTS 75¢ a lb. 10 Ib 
No poison sprays ever used on this 
EVERMAY RANCH, Santa Clara, 


NATURAL HEALTH PRODUCTS—finest 
Hulled Sunflower Seeds, pound, $1.40. 
Capsules, 500—$2.75. Liver Tablets, 100—$1.95 
A, 25.000 Unit Capsules, 100—$1.65. 
epaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed. FREE 
BARTH’S, Dept. 718-0G, Woodmere, N. Y. 


ORGANIC TRADING POST 


SOLAR-NECTAR NAVEL ORANGES—grow 
n 
= the rich California foothill soil of the Blorre Hevaden, 
ssorted sizes. These sell for the same price received for 
So from this district during the depression. Rates of 
3S. a bor F.O.B. throughout the season to all whose 
ay a — January 1. All others pay 
re 
} yp SE me losses incurred by leaving them on 


Shippi 
CARDELL, Lincoln, Calf March. HENRY 


TREE RIPENED FRUIT—Oranges, Grapefrui 

$2.50 bushel, average express $2.16 Organically a 
mixed sizes, no washing, gas or sprays. Satisfaction guar- 
cutecd. Add $1.25 five pounds Florida Honey shipped with 
ruit, postage extra if mailed. GARLITS, Seffner, Florida. 


Postage 


Price List. 


40C, California. 


FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY FOR NURSERYMAN. 13 acres 
wonderfully productive organically treated soil. Three blidgs. 
16’ x 128’ plus one 18’ x 32’. Attractive CBS home com- 
pletely modern. Fast growing section east coast. Details 
and pictures on request. C. W. COONS, Rt. |, Melbourne, 
Florida. 
CHINCHILLAS—quality stock, 
proven breeders, reasonably 
HERSHEY CHINCHILLA RAN 
Atchison, Kansas. 

NEED EXTRA MONEY? Show your friends Wonderful 
Regal line of All-Occasion Greeting Cards. Over 100 
beautiful assortments to choose from. Also Exclusive 
Stationery unobtainable elsewhere. No experience necessary. 
Your profit up to 100% plus bonus. Write for free samples. 
Sales kit on approval. REGAL GREETING CARD CO., 
Dept. 31, Ferndale, Mich. 


COMPOST—Made from digested cow manure with mechan- 
ized equipment; process patented. Our system will produce 
two to three tons per hour. Franchise dealers wanted for 
large communities. Small investment. Write for details. 
DAIRI-ORGANIC COMPOST, M Falls, Wis. 


EXTRA MONEY! Make up to 100% profit selling amazing 
value all occasion greeting cards, gift wrappings, gifts. 
Bonus. Surprise offers. Experience unnecessary. Write 
for Feature samples on approval, free samples exclusive 
Name Imprinted Stationery, Napkins, free Catalog and 
Selling Guide. ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, 
North Abington, 801-B, Mass. 

We help you get started in profitable and res | 
business conducted in basement or garage. GREEN ACRE 
— RANCH, 772 Little York Road, Dayton 4, 

0. 


adult and young pairs, 
priced—NCBA registered. 
CH, {110 Santa Fe Street, 


Utterly Amazing New-Way to sell books by Mail from 
your own home, big profits details free. LIGHTNING 
SPEED MFG. CO., Box 115-0, Streator, III. 


UNHULLED SUNFLOWER SEEDS—small 
Rodale Organic Farms—70¢ per Ib. postpaid. Mics. 
9l¢. RAYMOND GREENBAUM, R.D. 2, Allentown, Penna. 


OLD FASHIONED SEEDLESS RAISINS! Or, 

ganica: 
grown without poisons, commercials. Sweet—70% a 
fined grape sugar. Sun-dried. Ship. wts. POSTPAID 
PRICES: 11 Ibs. $4.55, 4 lbs. $1.85. GILBERT’S OR- 
GANIC FARM. Rt. 2A, Sultana, Calif. 
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CAN YOU TELL A GOOD STORY? With PAULINE 
BLOOM’S step-by-step help, you can produce salable stories. 
One SECONDARY sale can pay for the course and start 
you on your way Write for details PAULINE BLOOM 
WORKSHOP. (Licensed, New York State), 767 Eastern 
Parkway-0, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Special, $2.50; 5 lbs. Choice Dates 

| 15 Ibs. Chewy Natural Dates, $6.75; 2 

= — For information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a plan- 
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Garden Calendar ...... .........0 Apr. 31 New Slant on Composting .......... 
May 50 Gans, Marion 
July 53  Gilardi, A. J. 
Garda Aug. 56 Mistakes I Have Made ..............Mar, 28 
Ackerman, William Gilman, William 
Anderson, Ruth L. Goldman, M. C. E 
Aug. 34 Ladybug, Ladybug Don’t Fly Away ..Dec. 12 
Arena, Philip Green, Jane 
Why I Operate an Organic Stand ....Oct. 16 Operation Birds ........cccccccscees Mar. 30 
Ashton, Leonora 8 : Roses in Texas .......-.0-eeeeeeesees Oct. 30 
Apr. 16 Greenough, Mrs. Henry V. 
In Spring It’s Lilacs ... bates . .May 30 Brookline Salvages Its Leaves ...... Feb. 18 
Trig ParaGe ...ccccccccccs .June 30 Grisler, Orville 
A Year with Delphiniums ee 14 Sava Your Compost ...........+.06. Apr. 24 
6 Nov. 20 Guest, Edgar A. 
Plan for Peppers .......+++++++eee es Dec. 50 A Package of Seeds ................Dec. 28 
Bedier, Julie Hastings, Ray 
Cascade Mums ..........ssccccceees Apr. 22 Pick from the Winners ............. Feb. 16 
Blanchard, John Hicks, George D. 
ABC's of Soil July 35 AS Feb. 54 
Bombardt, Ruth Hill, R. A. 
Jan. 54 A Practical Leaf Shredder .......... Oct. 23 
Booth, Charles E. Hitchinos, Arlene 
Fool-Proof Vegetables .... 42 20 
Sweet Potatoes in Garden Scheme ...Mar. 45 Hoak, Charlotte 
Bradley, Henry W. May 51 
Pansies Please with Soil Care ....... Nov. 58 June 44 
Brinhart, Betty Oct. 48 
Brundage, Virginia Dec. 43 
Mulching Comes First May 34 Sept. 18 
Mulching Comes First (Concluded) -. June 28 Seedbeds for Success ............... Dec. 20 
Bryan, Curtis Johnson, Milton R. 
Take a Hint from the Indians ....... Dec, 16 How to Get the Best from 
Dual Purpose Rabbit Hutch ......... July 28 Kernan, Henry S. 
Burglon, Nora Transplanting Wild Trees and Shrubs Dec. 18 
Garden Calendar May 49 14 
Garden Calendar June 42 Komianos, Elizabeth B. 
Garden Calendar .............eeeeee July 53 Colorful Window Gardens ........... Dec. 26 
Garden Calendar Aug. Latting, Esther T. 
Garden cc Oct. 28 Wood Ashes Are Valuable .......... July 16 
Grafting Simply Explained .......... Sept. 54 Leith, Quaintance 
Garden on a Stone Heap ............ May 18 Gardening Within the Paycheck ....Mar. 40 
Burman, J. H. Lester, Jerry 
Beat the Insects June 16 Milk-Fed Plants ............- Nov. 30 
Soil Fauna ......ccccecccccscccccees Dec. 24 Linder, Tom 
Buron, Mathilda The Earth—Is Man Destroying It? ...May 20 
Vegetables for Freezing ............. July 19 Loflund, Mrs. George 
Carpenter, C. F. Sweet-Scented Narcissi ............. Nov. 49 
Baby Foods Safeguarded ............July 34 Manahan, Karl 
The Compost Bin .........+..-..++4- Aug. 24 Building a Coldframe ............... Nov. 26 
Successful Composting—Part I ...... Oct. 14 Manahan, Murii 
Successful Composting—Part II ..... Nov. 24 Dec. 34 
Chalfin, Eleanor Foster Martin. J. F 
Winter Herb Garden ................ Aug. 28 Blister Rust vs. White Pine ........ July 30 
Moby Dick’s Cabbage Patch ......... May 28 mag : 
Serve Spinach ...........ceeeecerees Sept. 27 City With Golden Garbage .......... Aug. 12 
Crawford, James W. Mills, Samuel DeWirt 
A New Industry Grows .............June 22 The Chayote or Climbing Squash ... .Dec. 36 
De'Elusis, Celeus McConnell, Eleanor 
Search for Oure-All Apr. 50 00. Nov. 27 
Week-end Gardening .............+- June 64 McDonald, Elvin 
Garden Under Glass ................Feb. 20 Anyone Can Grow Gloxinias ........ Nov. 16 
Easterbrook, L. F. Neuhauser, Maril B 
" Packard, Harry A. 
Eaton, Frederik 8. 
The Granite Meal Story ............. Jan. 23 We Didn’t Mean to Kill Tippy ...... Nov. 36 
Esson, James G. Parish, Myron 
Window Patch ....... Apr. 26 Stop Rabbits With Powdered Aloes ..Feb. 55 
Falconer, D. P. Powell, Thomas 
Impromptu Composting .............Mar. 16 Paradise on Your Doorstep ..... ere 18 
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Month 
Glory of AutuMM Nov. 
Emphasis on Earthworms (Part I) . .Dec. 
Reed, Margaret 8. 
Rodale, Ann Andrews 
Winter Willows ...... Jan. 
Rodale, J. I. 
Editorial—Bone Meal for 
Human Consumption .............- Jan. 
Editorial—Rats Can Be Almost 
Editorial—Bffects of Chemicals 
Editorial—Progress 
Throughout the Nation ........... Apr. 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part I) ...May 


Editorial—Looking Back (Part II) .. 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part ITI) .. 
Editorial—Systemic Sprays 
Editorial—Krilium or Not? ......... Sept. 
Editorial—The Beginning of 

Our Experimental Farm ... o oo cut, 
Editorial—Basalt—A New Actor 


In the Organic Drama ............ Nov. 

Editorial—A Visit to a _ 

Dec. 
Miscellany . Jan, 
Miscellany—Looking Forward ....... May 
Misce!lany—City Composting ........ June 


Miscellany—Fertilizers for India ....July 


Smoking Out Trouble ...............Dee. 
Rodale, Ruth 

The Theme is Fertilizer ............. Jan, 

How Harmless Are Sprays? ......... Feb. 

Rose Hips Are Nutritious ........... Mar. 

What's Wrong With Your Fruits? ...June 

A 

ABC's Of Bold July 
Abode Made Productive ............... Aug. 
A Careless Killer Jan. 
Actress Eats Only Organic Food ....... June 
A Doctor Looks at the 

Organic Movement (Part I) ......... Jan. 
A Doctor Looks at the 

Organic Movement (Part IT) ........ Feb. 
A Gift from the Ocean ................ Apr. 
A.M.A, Warning Against Insecticides ..Nov. 
Ammonium Sulfate Questioned July 
A New Industry Grows .............+- June 
An Organic Florist Offers a Challenge . July 
Ants Wage War on Injurious Insects . .Aug. 
Anyone Can Grow Gloxinias ........... Nov. 
A Package of Seeds ° 
A Perfect Lady ......... 
Appreciates Benefits 
A Practical Leaf Shredder ............ t. 
A Preacher Has Some Fun ........... " 
Arsenic Puts 22 Cows in One Grave ...Aug. 
A Year With “Delphiniums Sept. 

B 

Baby Foods Safeguarded .............. July 
Baffled Inspectors Sept. 
Base Exchange in Soils ..............- Oct. 
Beat the Insects ce . June 
Bees Becoming a Vanishing Family’. . Nov. 
Benefits of Organic ‘Gardening Club - .July 
Better Germination .............. eee 
Better Potatoes in Mulch .............. July 


Bin From Concrete Blocks 
Biology Wins Out ... 
Black Rot in _—— ee 
Black Spot ... . 
Blister Rust vs. “White ‘Pine 
Book Reviews ...... 
British Condemn Orchard. Sprayers 


Aug. 
British Film on Organics .............June 
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28 Don’t Waste Rose Hips .......... July 26 
48 What is Organic Gardening ... oe 14 

Sprays Kill Soil Life ........ 34 
40 Base Exchange in Soils ...........-. 34 
Garden Calendar 36 
Cover Research in the Organic Method ..... Jan. 10 
Research in the Organic Method ..... Feb. 28 
Research in the Organic Method .....Apr. 38 
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11 Garden Calendar ..........2ccssceees Oct. 49 
11 Garden Calendar ...........0.+-ee00+ Dec. 41 
10 Sisk, Wilfred N., M. D. 
10 A Doctor Looks at the 
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Smith, Don A. 
10 Short Season Vegetables ............ Mar. 22 
Speiden, Evelyn 
10 Saving Beeds June 18 
26 Springer, Gertrude 
30 Stone Mulching Dec. 14 
37 Stanford, A. R. 
28 Native Hillside Planting . .Nov. 12 
24 Stark, Paul C., 
34 Home Garden Vietas Finer Fruits ...Sept. 12 
24 Sterling, Marjorie 
22 Let’s Develop a Sense of Humus .....Oct. 26 
22 Theiss, Lewis E. 
22 Meet the China Cucumber ........... May 22 
Consider Filberts Oct. 20 
48 Van Clute, Jack 
50 Enter: Caulicab +++..June 26 
19 Van Duyn, Juliette 
20 Tulips Triumphant 16 
SUBJECTS 
Brookline Salvages Its Leaves ........ Feb. 18 
35 Apr. 20 
4 Building a Coldframe . . Nov. 26 
54 Bulging Hospitals .. -Mar. 9 
15 Bumper Yield During ‘Drought || seaaiawe May 15 
20 
9 Cabbage Worm Enemy ..............- Sept. 8 
Aug. 23 
56 Cannery Waste as “soti Conditioner -Dec. 30 
= Apr. 59 
55 Cascade Mums iccwes Apr. 22 
60 
28 Chemical Brings “Off Flavor” to 
41 Dec 30 
8 Chemical Fertilizers 
23 Better Than Organic? .............. Mar. 39 
6 Chemical Soil Conditioners ... . Aug. 26 
26 Chicago Bans DDT in Milk Production .Feb. 29 
56 Christmas Trees 
14 Go Back Into the Soil .............. 57 
$4 City With Golden Garbage .. 12 
4 Classes in Organics ....... 52 
57 Colchicine in Plant Breeding .......... Aug. 59 
16 Colorful Window Gardens ............. Dec, 26 
19 Compost 56 
6g Compost Bin 24 
58 Composted Weed Seeds .. 19 
18 Compost Goes to Court .. 34 
52 Compost in Barrels ........... 9 
7 Compost in Basement ........... 9 
34 Compost in Virgin Soil 4 
52 Compost Provides Trace Elements ...-Aug. 27 
40 Conservatory Suggestions ..... 59 
54 Consider Filberts ......... ccccece 20 
58 Cooking With Sunflower Seeds 24 
53 Corn Borers Killed by Parasites e 19 
27 Corner for Strawberries .............. 22 
15 County Agent Sees Light ......... 19 
25 Cover Crops for Gardens .............. June 58 
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Month Page 
Cuba Compost-Minded ............. .. Aug. 27 
D 
Dallas is Protected .......e.seeeeeeeee Mar. 6 
Danger of New Insecticides ........... June 15 
Danger of Toxaphene Spray .......... Dec. 31 
Darwin and Old Maids .......... 29 
DDT Kills Birds and Fish ............ Dec. 30 
DDT May Be Poisoning North Carolina Pg 18 
Dean Throckmorton ....ccccccccccccese Feb 30 
Death to Bugs—And Us? . P 6 
Desolation Again? ....... 4 
Digging Dahlia Tubers 56 
Digh Gardens 53 
Doctor Advocates Natural Food and 
Do Earthworms Destroy 
Organic Matter? .......c.ccccseccces Nov. 23 
Don’t Burn Organic Matter ........... Aug. 22 
Don’t Waste Rose Hips ........ . July 26 
Double Harvest ......... . July 12 
Do You Mulch With Peat Moss? ........ Feb. 35 
Do You Rake Your Litter? ............ Apr. 2 
Dual-Purpose Rabbit Hutch ...........July 28 
E 
Basy Composting June 26 
Easy Fruit Picking .......cccccccccce Aug. 43 
Editorial—Bone Meal for 
Human Consumption Jan. 16 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part I) ..... May p> I 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part II) ....June 11 
Editorial—Looking Back (Part III) ...July 10 
Editorial—Rats Can Be Almost Human Feb. 9 
Editorial—The Effects of 
Chemicals on Man .......e.eeeeeeees Mar. 11 
Editorial—Progress 
Throughout the Nation .............. Apr. 11 
Editorial—Systemic Sprays ............ Aug. 10 
Editorial—Krilium or Not? ........... Sept. 10 
Editorial—The Beginning of 
Our Experimental Farm ............ Oct. 10 
Editorial—Basalt—A New Actor in the 
Organic Drama ....cccccccccccccces Nov. 10 
Editorial—A Visit to a 
Boys’ Agricultural School 10 
Efficient Bulb Care .....cccccccccccces 24 
Emphasis on Earthworms .......-.++++ 48 
Enter: Caulicab ...... rn 26 
Evergreen Protection 7 
Exhaustive Tests of Systox ... 30 
Exhibition Roses 60 
Experiment of a Massachusetts Farmer Oct. 19 
Extensive Damage to Vineyards 
By Spraying Oct. 18 
F 
Farm Bureau ActS Mar 52 
Farm Unemployment ...... Apr. 30 
Feeding Camellias July 59 
Feeding Roses ........ 27 
Feminized Tassels Sept. 56 
Fertilizer Debate ......2cecececceccees Nov. 9 
Fertilizer Money ‘“‘Down Drain” ....Dee. 58 
06 00 9286668000 . Apr. 56 
Fertilizers for India ... July 24 
Fish for Fertilizer . Sept. 6 
Florida Success Story Apr. 5 
Food for Earthworms ......... 60 
Fool-Proof Vegetables .......... 42 
Free Wood Chips ....Apr 30 
Fruitful Hedges ........... ceveee ee Sept 18 
G 
Garbage is News ......... 45 
Garden Alchemy ...... ccrccccececccccMhe 27 
Garden Drainage ..... 000s Aug. 8 
Garden Grapevines Nov. 20 
Gardening Within the Paycheck ....... Mar. 40 
Garden on a Stone Heap .............- May 18 
Gardens on New Property ............+. Aug. & 
Garden Under Feb. 20 
Georgia Starts Soil Restoration ....... Mar. 52 
Girl Scouts Burn Christmas Trees ..... Mar. 37 
Gloria Swanson Talks Back ........... Jan, 19 
Glory of Autumn ....... 28 
Gloxinias ....... Sept. 60 
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Good Crops Despite Drought ...........Oc 
Grafting Simply 00006 
Granite Dust ...... sous 


Granite Meal Story ............ 


Green Manures for Fall Sowing ... Sept. 

Growing Bougainvilla Indoors .........Aug. 

Growing Lettuce in Summer ........ ...July 
H 

Handy 


Harvest Between Tides ................May 
Harvesting Tomatoes ..............+...July 
Hazards of 

Vaporized Insect Exterminators .....Aug. 
Higher Yield in Land of Bible Countries Sept. 
Home Garden Yields Finer Fruit ......Sept. 


Home Valet Jan. 
Hormone Spray Menaces Plant Life ...Nov. 
House Fly Triumphant .......... oft 
House Plants Thrive 

Howard Plots 


How Can I Force 
Flowering Shrubs Indoors? ..........Mar. 


How Harmless Are Sprays? ....... ae CN 
How to Get the Best 

From Your Apple Trees ......... ...Sept. 
How to Plant Bacteria .... errr 
How to Rid Plants of Insects Oct. 

I 

Impromptu Composting Mar. 
India and Ammonium Sulphate ........Sept. 
Indoor GreeMOry 
Ingenious Compost Bin 
Ingredients In Test Plots .. os 
Insect Enemies of Oriental Fruitfly ....Sept. 
Insects Increasing Every Year ........Feb. 


J 

Jap Beetles Effectively Controlled? ....Aug. 
K 

Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh ...........July 


Kelp as Wortiliger Sept. 
Kodachrome Movies Nov. 
Krillum—DuPont Discovery .......... Feb. 
Krilium—Miracle Soil Conditioner ..... Mar. 
L 
Laboratory Vegetables Again ......... June 
Ladybug, Ladybug, Don’t Fly Away ...Dec. 
Leaves vs. Cottonseed Meal ........... Apr. 
Let’s Develop a Sense of Humus .......Oct. 
Licking the Disease Problem .......... Jan. 
Lime and Liquid Manure ....... «eee July 
Lindane Injurious to Human Health ...-Nov. 
Local Acclaim ............ July 
Lush Growth Near Quarry ............ Mar. 
M 

Mangoes Grown Organically ........ ...May 

Marsh Hay Best for Everbearing Berry = 
Matting Leaves cc 


Meet the China Cucumber . 
Melting Snow No Hazard 
Michigan Farmer Grinds Own Flour ....May 
Milk-Fed Vegetables 

Have Increased Yield ...............Dee. 
Million Pounds of 


Poisoned Wheat Seized .............. Aug. 
Mistakes I Have Made ...... .-Mar. 
Moby Dick’s Cabbage Patch ...........May 
Molasses and Chemurgy ..........++ . -Nov. 
More About Krilium ............. 
More Food For More Americans ......Sept. 
More Winter .-Dec. 
Moss-Ridden Garden . .Feb. 
Mossy Soil ..May 
Mulch from Spanish Moss? ...........- Sept. 
Mulching Comes First ........... ...-May 
Mulching Comes First (Conclusion) ..June 
Municipal Composting Aug. 
Muriate of Potash Censured .......... . Aug. 


Must Nitrogen Be Applied? ...........Mar. 


‘ N 
Native Shrubs For Hillside Planting ...Nov. 
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Natural Organic Materials 


Prevent Erosion Nov. 
Nettles as Mulch .......cccesseceveces Sept. 
New Activator for Sawdust .......... Sept. 
New Compost Product .......+++-+-+0% Nov. 
New Dessert Apple ........-seeseeeees Sept. 
New Organic Gardening 
New Organic Method Feb. 
News In Compost World ..........++++ Aug. 
New Slant on Composting .........++.-- Jan. 


Nitrate Of Soda ..... 
No More Farming ... 
Non-Bearing Plums 

No Run-Off 
Nourishing of Roses 
Nutrient Deficient Plants 


More Subject to Attack ............- Nov. 

Objection Noted! June 
Odorless Garbage Disposal Plant ......June 
Operation: Birds Mar. 
Orchid Cactus as Hobby ..........-+++ Aug. 
Organically Grown Flour cea Apr. 
Organic Country Store .............+..May 
Organic Education Campaign .......... Oct. 
“Organic Farming—Bunk” ............Dec. 
Organic Gardeners on the Move ........Oct. 
Organic Gardening Oct. 
Organic Gardening Best Investment .. .Sept 
Organic Gardening Club Directory ..... Aug. 
Organic Gardening Club Directory 

(Continued) . Sept 
Organic Gardening Club Directory — 

Organic Group GrowS Apr. 
Organic Method Proves Itself .......... Mar. 
Organics Endorsed in Popular Book ....June 
Organiculture Personalities— 

Pansies Please—With Soil Care ....... Nov. 
Paradise on Your Doorstep ........... Aug. 
Nov. 
Perennial Petunias Feb. 
Phosphate Rock Improves Onions ......Mar. 
Physician Protests 

Spraying of Foodcrops .............. Nov. 
Physicians Condemn DDT ............ Jan 
Physicians Endorse Sept. 
Pick from the Winners ...... Feb. 
Pin-Up Wall Jan. 
Pipe Cleaners Do the Trick ............May 
Plan for POPPOre cc Dec. 
Plans for City Compost Plant .........Sept. 
Planting Trees and Shrubs ............ Oct. 
Plants Grown in 

Chemically-Treated Water ...-Dee, 
Plant Soil Treated With Krilium ...... Sept. 
Poisoning from Organic Phosphorus 

Sept. 


Poison Ordered from Fruit Tree Sprays Nov. 


Poison Spray Kills Heifers ............ Feb. 
Poor Land Grows Poor Foods ......... Oct. 
Potatoes ... es oe ..May 
Prevent Injury to Asparagus ..........June 
Process for Converting Sludge to 
Nov. 
Propaganda Literature ..... ewe 
Pros and Cons of Fruit Growing . -++++-Sept 
R 
Rabbit Shortage in Ohio ..............Apr. 
Racine Eyes Compost Idea ............ Feb. 
Radioactive Fertilizers June 
Radio Discussion of Fertilizers ........ Sept. 
Raspberries in Florida? .............. June 
Raw Brocooll Stems June 
Raw Organic Matter Mar. 
Research Into Humus ................ June 
Oct. 
Rewards of Composting .............. Sept. 
tock Base Soil Conditioner ........... Nov. 
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Oct. 
Rose Hips Are Nutritious ............. Mar. 
ccc Mar. 
Rutgers to Study Organic Wastes ......Mar 
Ss 
Salt amd June 
Sawdust is Helpful, Too! ............. Aug. 
Sawdust Mulch Holds Moisture ........Nov 
Sawdust Stops Erosion ............+.++ July 
Sawdust vs. Earthworms ............. Aug. 


Scarce Minerals Affect Fruit Trees .... 


Scientist Uncovers 


Chemical Fertilizer Errors .......... Dec. 
Search for a Cure-All 
Seedbeds for Success Dec. 
Seeds for Germination .............++- July 
Seminar on Vegetables .............+. Apr. 
Seminar on Vegetables (Continued) ....May 


Shavings for Strawberries ............ Sept. 
6.0.5. 00.56.0080 00 Oct. 
Short Season Vegetables ............+.-- Mar. 
Shredded Compost Apr. 
Soil Builder and Softener $64 abageutecanel Oct. 
Soil Conditioners Nov. 
Soil-Less Gardening Jan. 
Oct. 
Spent Hops ..... 
Spraying of River Damages “Crops” were. 
Jan. 
Spray Residue Detected ...............May 
Start Cuttings Quick .................June 
Stop Rabbits With Powdered Aloes ....Feb. 
Straggly Seedlings ..... Feb. 
Successful Composting (Part ie -Oct 
Successful Composting (Part Nov 
Sweet Potatoes in the Garden Scheme ..Mar 
Systemic Insecticides Oct. 
? 
Take a Hint from the Indians ......... Dec. 
Take Steps to Save Soil .............. Nov. 
Taste of Chemically Grown Food ......Nov 
Ten Cities Join to Make Compost ...... Dec. 
The Chayote or Climbing Squash ...... Dec. 
The Earth—Is Man Destroying It? ....May 


The Theme is Fertilizer ..............Jan 
Thousands of Bees Die from DDT ..... Oct. 
Three Crops from First Planting ...... Aug. 
Three Thousand Cattle Slaughtered ....Aug. 
Tomatoes in the Arctic ..........e.00. May 
Tomatoes Larger Than Pumpkins .....July 
To Mulch or Not to Mulch ............ June 
June 
Too Many Earthworms? .............. Feb. 
66:00 00 0:00:00: Mar. 
Trace Element Hysteria ..............Apr. 
Transplanting Grapevines ............. Sept. 
Transplanting Wild Trees and Shrubs . .Dec. 
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Trellis Grown Tomatoes ..........+... Mar. 60 
U 
Unsatisfactory Sweet Potatoes ........ July 58 
Urge Use of Legumes to Assist Land ..Dec. 31 

U.S. Doctors Alerted to 
Insecticide Menace ..... Oct. 18 
Vv 
Vedalia Beetles Shipped to Samoa .....Oct. 18 
Vegetables for Freezing ............++. July 19 
Vitamin Happy? ..... June 36 
Walnuts and Hazelnuts ...........++. Sept. 58 
Want a New Business ...........+.+..-May 52 
Watering Pine 35 
Watery Strawberries .................Jduly 58 


Water Wizards ....... 9 
Wealth from Waste ... 30 
We Didn’t Mean to Kill Tippy ........ 36 
Weed-Destroying Herbicides 

Law-Controlled ....... $0 27 
Weeds in Compost ....0..cccececcccces 57 
Weekend Gardening 64 
What is Organic Gardening? .......... Aug. 14 
What's Wrong with Your Fruit? ......June 20 
White House Leaves ............es000% Jan. 27 
Why I Operate an Oct. 16 
Wildlife Endangered . 
Winter Herb Garden 
Winter Pruning Privet 
Winter Willows ..... 
Wise-Up, Cotton Growers! coe 
Wood Ashes Are Valuable ............ 
Wood Ashes Recommended ............ 


Wood Chips as Mulch . 
Words About Sunflower. Seeds . 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
(Continued from page 74) 
NIATURE TREES FROM SEED. 
tall, “Rlower, bear. frult ly profitable hobby 
Free details. MINIATURES, 1020 N--Richman, Fullerton, 
SERVICES 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 


cleaned, deodorized with amazing new product. Safe, easy, 
economical to use. digeating action Sar Save 
digging, pumping. Satisfaction guaran 
comeree Posteard brings free sample. BURSON LABORA- 
TORIES, Dept. H-83, Chicago 22, Illinois 
CLOGGED SEWERS? CLOGGED DRAINS? Root n6orl- 
in drain pipes destroyed by powerful chemical, <4 
No digging expensive electric machines 
Costs $2.50. Write for free information. CHEMICAL 
DRAIN CLEANING co.. Alliston 34, Mass. 


YOU'LL BE PROU OF A GORGEOUS MARBLE 
TABLE TOP in a Highly polished domestic or imported 
marble of variegated color. arble mantels exclusively 
in marble will alwa, ree of pride 

joy. Write today for details. DORAN "SUPPLY tom. 
PANY, P.O. Box 92, Dallas, Texas 

25 labels and new catalogu AGE 
GROVE DAHLIA. "GARDENS. Port Orehard hy 

FOR YOUR WINDOW SHELVES. Hand sia Mexican 
glass, . etc assorted colors, 
sizes 3” to 6” tall 
assortment 4” to . $6.00 postpaid. 
NOVELTIES CO., Box 1446, Nogales, Ariz. 


-D.__ Larger 
MEXICAN 


HANDWOVEN: SCARFS for Men—Gray, Rust, 
Green, Koad Women’s BELTS, fit 25”-30” 
width 24”, White or Black, White, Gray— 


$2.00. ROSE HOLMSTOCK. Box 144, Woodstock, N. Y. 
HELP WANTED 


DEALERS WANTED. We have a few counties open in 

Virginia for Thomson’s Four Leaf 

EASTER for full information. 
ERN STATES. SOILBUILDERS, INC., Sharpsburg, 
ary’ 


NOW ...A Scientific 
NATURAL Pet Food 
SUPPLEMENT 


Do You Love Your Pet Enough to Feed it Right? 


Your dog or cat is a lot like human beings in one 
respect...to feel alive and spirited, to have a 
nieer disposition and enjoy life it must EAT 


Yes, your dog or cat needs an adequate supply of 
vitamins and minerals...every day. Also, being 
animals, they need a balanced diet of natural 
unrefined and uncooked f 


Safeguard your dog or cat feeding Q.S.... the 
first and only all-natural, uncooked scientific 
supplement for pets. It’s a truly wonderful new 
idea! Just study the contents of this high vitamin- 
mineral food addition: 


1 Month Supply for 30 Ib. animal .. 


Q. S. is balanced combination of vitamin-mineral 
concentrates from raw fish, bone meal, bone mar- 
row, fish liver oils, alfalfa juice, wheat germ, yeast, 
rice bran, oats, desiccated liver, raw solubles from 
fish, mushrooms, sea water. These concentrates 
are included in active carrier of lactic yeast (non- 
alcohol forming), wheat germ, oat flour, keratin, 
lettuce powder, carrot powder, brewers yeast ( de- 
bittered), whey, beet leaf powder, liver powder, 
sea lettuce and kelp. Q. S. means ‘“‘quantity suf- 
ficient of the needed Vitamins-minerals to make 
your pet peppier, happier and so much more sleek 
and impressive in appearance. 


-$2.85 


On Sale At Leading Health Food Stores. If not available, Order Direct Postpaid. 


QUE-ESS LABORATORIES 


Dept. G-1 
6164 Sepulveda Bivd., Van Nuys, California 
No. 1 Washington St. Arcade, Orlando, Florida 
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aras: 100% Natural Aids To 
More Sparkling Energy, Buoyant Health 


It is RICHARDS policy ...to offer you only formulas which are clearly 
and unmistakably new advances in natural dietary supplements or are 
improvements of those generally available, and to use only the finest in- 
gredients available. Look over the natural food products offered below, 
and you'll know why RICHARDS means Superior Quality! 


ORGANICALLY - GROWN 
GARLIC CONCENTRATE 


Only RICHARDS Can Certify In Writing Every Garlic Bulb Used Is 


Untouched By Chemical Fertilizers, Poison Sprays! 


Today, Garlic is coming into its own as a 
valuable protective food. And Richards Lab- 
oratories brings you the finest garlic in all 
the world...the full essence of its rich, 
pungent oils captured for you in easy-to-take 
perles. 

In all America only Richards Laboratories 
can certify in writing that their garlic oil is 
prepared entirely from Organically Grown 


DESICCATED LIVER 


Superior Natural Source of Vitamin 

B-Complex 
Whole Fresh Liver is one of the richest and 
most complete protein foods...it rates high 
in Vitamin B-Complex...it’s the richest 
source of the fabulous Vitamin B-12. And 
now you can give your family all the wonder- 
ful health and energy values of whole fresh 
liver every day. RICHARDS offers it to you 
in concentrated tablet form. It’s all the result 
of a new process whereby fresh liver is des- 
iccated and defatted and all the goodness is 
retained . . . hormones, enzymes, vitamins, 
amino acids are unimpaired. We guarantee 
no chemicals are used in preparation of 
RICHARDS Desiccated Liver. It’s 100% nat- 
ural. Add this new protective food to your 
family diet. 


100 Tablets $2.00; 300—$5.00; 500—$7.50 
100 Capsules $2.50; 300—$6.50; 500—$10.00 


Garlic. These bulbs are grown in soil that 
for over 20 consecutive years has been en- 
riched solely by natural soil conditioners... 
untouched by chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Richards guarantees full potency of 
garlic oil in every perle. Garlic aroma is 
“sealed in.” Others “take it out” (and with 
it some of the valuable essence). Buy Richards 
Garlic Oil for full potency! 


100 Perles $2.00; 300—$5.00; 500—$7.50 


ROSE HIPS TABLETS 


Richest Natural Food Source of Vitamin C 
Vitamin C plays a major role in keeping your 
mouth and gums healthy, in keeping skin 
and surface tissue firm and healthy. Vitamin 
C is also needed to help your body utilize 
other vitamins. Richest natural food source 
of Vitamin C is Wild Rose Hips. And 
RICHARDS Rose Hips Tablets are made 
from the finest varieties available ...any- 
where! Imported from Northern Europe, 
these varieties tested over 300% stronger in 
Vitamin C potency than Rose Hips available 
commercially in this country. Richards can 
guarantee potency. Two tablets per meal 
provide 150% of the minimum daily require- 
ment of Vitamin C...an ample daily supply 
for almost everyone. Order your Rose Hips 
from Richards... now! 


100 Tablets $2.50; 300—$6.75; 500—$10.00 


8* Richards Natural Products are on sale today in the leading Dietary Food 


Stores of the nation. Stop in... tod 


ay...and ask for Richards. 


If not yet available in your vicinity, you may order direct postpaid. 


Dept. 


laboratories oa 


10 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


TWO - WAY 


NATURAL HAIR TREATMENT 


For Glowing, Lovely Hair Highlights 


MASTER-FORM HAIR GREME,..new and natural 


Here’s a scientific but entirely natural and or- 
ganic preparation for care cf hair and scalp. 
Formulated from a base of pure Lanolin, 
Cholesterol, Carotene, Wheat Germ Oil 
(Hormone E Factor) and Methionene (many 
authorities say this element is essential in 
eliminating hair splitting and breaking). Not 
only does MASTER-FORM HAIR TONE tend 
for healthier hair, but it has proven ideal as 
a hair groom. Brings out all the natural high- 
lights in your hair (gray hair becomes silvery 


gray—brunette becomes rich natural brown 
—black becomes blue black—red becomes 
golden red). Hair color is unchanged... 
natura! highlights are accentuated. Three 
convenient sizes: 


4 oz. (60-day supply) ...... $1.75 
8 oz. (120 day supply) ...... 3.00 
16 oz. (Jumbo Family size) .... 5.00 


Try this new aid to beautiful, healthy hair... 
add shining new lustre tones! 


For Tingling Care of Scalp and Hair 
VIBRA-TONE HAIR BRUSH...new and different 


Here’s a new brush for care of both hair and scalp! 
Stainless steel bristles (round tips) anchored in foam 
rubber give firm yet amazingly gentle ‘‘vibrating”’ 
action as you stroke your hair! Or press brush firmly 
until bristles meet scalp...move hand gently. Then 
BUILT TO LAST A LIPETIME ant watch how fast the “‘vibrating’’ action loosens itching 
vandle are one piece, solid walnut. Stainless stee! 
bristles and mounting. Easy to clean. Order today!’ dandruff. Feel your scalp tingle and spring to new 
Only $1.00 or 3 for $2.75. life! Order one for every member of the family! 


On Sale Soon at Dietary Food Stores and Pharmacies 
If Not Available...Order Direct Postpaid @ Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 


One of the Best-Known Names in the American Health Field 
Department G-| 1445 First Avenue New York 21, New York 


ween 


the Work 


Yet Costs Only Day Operate! 


ERE’S how to do the work of eight good 
H men all by yourself in a single day! And 
do it at a total operating cost of only $1.00! 

Scores of organic gardeners are going to do 
just that this year with this revolutionary new 
home tractor, the 1953 Gasoline-Electric 
ROTOTILLER. 


DOES ALL KINDS OF 
DIFFICULT JOBS 


This new fow-cost wonder does all kinas 
of back-breaking jobs around your place. 
Originally designed as a gardening tool that 
plows, discs and harrows, all in one operation, 
it now can (with Lightning-Change Attach- 
ments anyone can add in just a few seconds) 
cut wood, pump water, generate electricity, 
plow snow, cut down weeds and brush—even 
do composting right in your garden itself! 


Can Supply Both 
Gasoline and Electric Power 


When storms cut off electric power, it will 
supply electricity to keep oil burner, water 
pump, deep freeze, even some lights going. 
With its new ROTOLECTRIC* Chain Saw 
you can go right into the woods and cut down 
trees 14 inches in diameter! 


*Trademark 


ROTOTILLER. Inc. 
Dept. 71, Troy, New York 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your 
FREE BOOK, ‘‘A Little Power—a Lot of Living,” 
telling all about the New Lightning-Change ROTO- 
TILLER and its many wonderful Lightning-Change 
Attachments 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


ANGELé 
630 we. FIF 


MAIL COUPON for FREE BOOK 


Why ifot get the complete story of this 
new year-round yard and garden wonder? 
Simply nfail the coupon at left for “A Little 
Power—A Lot of Living” by Ed Robinson, 
author of the famous “Have-More” Plan for 
country and suburban dwellers. Its 68 pages 
are full of eye-opening photographs that show 
you how you can make child’s play out of 
even the toughest back-breaking chores. lhe 
book is absolutely FREE; places you under 
no obligation. Rush the coupon today for it 
to ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 71, Troy, N.Y. 


THE NEW 
1953 
GASOLINE- 
ELECTRIC | 


ROTOTILLER is an ex- 

clusive Trademark of 

Rototiller, Inc., 
Troy, N. ¥ 
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